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&BSTBACT 

This docuient presents the University of Nevada 
system coBprehensive plan for 1974-1979. Emphasis is placed on goals 
and objectives of state-supported higher education in Nevada; 
organization of the systei and irs major divisions; higher education 
issues and problems in Nevada in the 1970s; comparative analysis with 
other systems; a descriptive analysis of the University of Nevada 
system from July 1, 1968 to December 1974; and nonpublic 
postsecondary education in Nevada. Statistical data and a 
bibliography are included. (NJM) 
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Cocrdinaciou of tnis planniny project was undertaken by Dr. 
John W. Malone, Jr. during the academic year 1973-74. Dr. Malone 
was Acting Director of Pro jram Planning, Office of the Chancellor, 
while on leave from his regular assignment as Chairman, Department 
of Agricultural and Resource Economics, Max C. Pleischmann College 
of Agriculture, University of Nevada, Reno. The project was com- 
pleted under the direction of Dr. Owen Albert Knorr, who became 
Director of Program Planning July, 1974. 

Statistical data and projections were provided by Mr. K. 
Donald Jessup, Director of Institutional Studies and Budget, 
Office of the Chancellor. Mr. Dale Pellman, Graduate Assistant 
to Dr. Malone and Dr. Knorr, did much of the research and analyt- 
ical work. 

Each Division President was responsible for development of 
material for his area. In each Divi&ion, certain staff were 
delegated responsibility for coordination of that Division's 
efforts? they were Di , Paul Aizley, Administrative Assistant to 
the President, University of Nevada Las Vegas? Dr. Brock Dixon, 
Vice President for Administration, University of Nevada, Las Vegas; 
Dr. A. Irwin, Admini.otrative Vice President, University of 

Nevada, Reno; Dr. James T. Anderson, Vice President for Academic 
Affairs, University of Nevada, Reno; Dr. Robert M. Gorrell, Dean 
of the College of Letters and Science, University of Nevada, Reno; 
Mr. Leon H. Van Doren, Administrative Assistant to the President, 
Community Collv^ge Division; Mr. John R. Doherty, Assistant to the 
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President, Desert Uesearcn injatitut.e; and Mr. Mark H. Dawson, 
Business Manager, Desert Research Institute. 

Sincere appreciation is expressed to all of those involved 
in the preparation of this planning document. 

Neil D. Humphrey 
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I. IMTRODUCTION 



BACKOJiOUND 

In X969, the University of Nevada launched the first of its 
ten-year System-wide comprehensive plans entitled Charting a 
Course for tha Univcrsiti'i of Nevada System, It was a response 
to the request of the Legislature for periodic reports from the 
Board of Regents on their plans for serving the future higher 
educational needs of the State of Nevada. This was followed by 
biennial revisions in 1971 and 197 3 as required by the Nevada 
Revised Statutes. 

Recognizing the difficulty of planning in ten-year incre- 
ments, in 1973 the Board of Regents requested that the statute be 
amended to call fur a four-year cycle. The Legislature agreed, 
and by means of Chapter 250, 1973 Statutes of Nevada, changed the 
planning cycle to four years. 

The present document is the first in the series of System- 
wide Plans to be cast in terms of two biennia. The Comprehensive 
Plan will continue to be updated every two years for the succeed- 
ing four-year periods. 

CONSTITUTIONAL BASIS AND FUNCTIONS 

The Nevada Constitution, Article 11, Sections 1 and 4, assumes 
responsibility on the part of the state and its citizens for the 
development and promotion of education, with Section 4 alluding 
specifically to higher education. 

Article 11, Section I 

Legis tature to enaourage eduaatiom , . . 
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Th^ legislatupe shall encourage by alt suitable means 
the promotion of intellectual, literavyt scientific, 
mining, mechanical, agvicultural, and moral impvove- 
ments .... 

Article 11, Section 4 

Establishment of state un iver sity ; contni I by Board of 
Regents . 

The L^egislature shall provide for the establishment of 
a State University which shall embrace departments for 
Agriculture, Mechanic Arts, and Mining to be oontvolled 
by a Board of Regents whose duties shall be prescribed 
by law. 



FEDERAL BASIS AUD FVtiCTIOUS 

At the federal level, the Morrill-Nelson Land Grant Act 
stated, in part, that 

1) The State shall endow, support, and maintain 
at least one college where the leading object shall be, 
without excluding other scientific and classical studies 
and including military tactics, to teach such branches 
of learning as are related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, in such manner as the legislature of the 
State may prescribe, in order to promote the liberal 
and practical education of the industr-'-al classes in 
the several pursuits and professions in life. 



3) Agricultural Experiment Stations will be estab' 
lished and cooperative extension work conducted in 
agriculture and home economics. 

In summary, it is clear that a major function of higher 

education in the State of Nevada is to provide the opportunity 

for all of its citizens to develop their intellect to the fullest 

extent. In doing so, higher education helps to furnish the state 

with skilled personnel in government, industry, and the professions. 

Many of the leaders of the state are products of Nevada's system 

of higher educati.oa, and the physical facilities of the System 

serve as cultural centers in various parts of the State. In sum. 
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the System is committed to the furtherance of social, economic, 
and cultural development in the state through its teaching, 
research, and public service programs. 

HISTORICAL DEVElOPMEtlT 

Public higher education in Nevada was established essentially 
in the same manner as in manv other states. Public institutions 
were developed in part from itial fundings through grants of 
land to each state by the federal government. These lands were 
sold to establish funds which were earmarked for public institu- 
tions of higher education. They were to offer training in agri- 
culture and mechanic arts as well as education in the classics 
and liberal arts. Senator Justin Morrill from Vermont was pri- 
marily responsible for passage of the Land Grant Act which pro- 
vided the funds for public institutions of higher education in the 
state. President Lincoln signed the legislation in 1862. 

The University of Nevada was founded in Elko, Nevada, in 1874 
as the state's land grant public institution of higher education. 
In 1887 it was relocated in Reno* As the state developed during 
the first half of the twentieth century, the demand for higher 
education facilities increased. A branch campus of the University 
of Nevada was established in Las Vegas in 1955 and was later named 
Nevada Southern University. The institution developed a four-year 
Baccalaureate program with graduate offerings in 1963. 

The Desert Research Institute was established in 1959 and 
was authorized as an educational and scientific research division 
of the University ten years later. 

In 1967 the community college concept was established in 
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Nevada with the oi,enincj ot thy first public community college in 
Elko# Nevada. The Board of Regents was charged by the State 
Legislature in 1969 with the rt^sponsibility for developing and 
administering the community colleges in Nevada. 

An administrative reorganization of Nevada higher education 
established the University of Nevada System in 1969. Four divi- 
sions comprise the Systems University of Nevada, Reno; Univer- 
sity of Nevada, Las Vegas; Community College Division; and Desert 
Research Institute. In the Community College Division, Western 
Nevada Community College and Clark County Community College were 
established in 1971. Elko Community College was renamed Northern 
Nevada Community College. 

PREVIOUS STUDIES 

Higher education in Nevada has been the subject of several 
studies and planning task forces. Some of the major efforts dur- 
ing the past ten years are reviewed briefly here. 

In 1966, an Educational Planning Committee composed of Uni- 
versity of Nevada faculty was established and charged with identi- 
fying immediate and long-range needs of the University. The 
report was issued in December 1967 and presented as an information 
item to the Board of Regents in January 1968. It specified the 
nature, function, and goals of the University. The major areas 
addressed in the report included proposed new programs at the 
Associate, Baccalaureate, Master's and Ph.D. levels. Proposed 
new collegi's and schools (medicine, law, honors) were also dis- 
cussed and t-i yc.4.' projections faculty and student growth 
presented. 

8 
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III 1907, a devcioj,;.^ {. plwirj r:>r t^evada Southern University 
for the period i9{iB-7o waj subniii ti^d to the Board of Regents for 
informational purj^ose^. A .^ajor finiiintj of the report was of the 
need fcv a /uZ T 4'.-^. f .v. • <!• i.\'u : university in Las Vegas 



cions of student enrollment, need for faculty, and operating costs 
for the ten-year period were included. 

In February 1968, the 13th r.pecial Session of the Nevada 
Legislature approved A.B. 22 which established a pilot project for 
community colleges and instructed the State Department of Educa- 
tion to study and recommend to the 55th Session of the Neveda 
Legislature ... a feaaibility vtudi^ for creating throughout the 
t3tate or in ^uit^blc areas thereof . , . area community colleges. 
A report was presented in Decembcjr 1968. Alternative plans for 
potential operation of community colleges in the state of Nevada 
were contained in the report. 

Also in 1968, a study was conducted relative to the feasi- 
bility of implementing a medical education program at the Univer- 
sity of Nevada, Reno. In essence, the study evaluated the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of a four-year medical school and recom- 
mended a Health Sciences program (a two-year medical school or 
school of basic medical science) designed to help meet Nevada's 
health manpower requirements. 

The University of Nevada, in January 1969, presented a ten- 
year budget for the period July 1969-June 1979 entitled Charting 
a Course for the University of Nevada Sjstem. The budget and 
plannins; activity was in re.--pcnL;e tr Cha-tcr 396. 505 NRS and the 



which Nevada SouttiLi'K i'Hi'J^.'i 



-i'.ity may und should become, Projec- 



; ) 
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realization i;hat plannin«j for growth and quality higher education 
in Nevada waG essential if th^* needs of Nevada citizens were to be 
roet in the future. Tiis leqinlation was directed to the Univer- 
sity of Nevada System and chaiged the Board of Regents to prepare 
and submit to the legislature a comprehensive plan covering a 
period of ten years. The plan included goals « proposed degree 
programs, projection of enrollments and costs, revenues, and 
physical facilities associated with continuation of the existing 
and proposed programs. 

Meanwhile, the state legislature had established the Nevada 
Higher Education Advisory Committee for the purpose of conducting 
a study of higher education in Nevada. In December 1968, the 
Committee published Part I of a ten-year plan for attaining cer- 
tain long-range goals of the University of Nevada System which 
summarized the Committee's recommendations and findings. Part II 
of the plan was published in December 1970 and presented more 
detailed analyses related to the recommendations and findings, 
and presented projections of Nevada's population, student enroll- 
ment, and costs and revenues related to higher education in Nevada 
through 1980. The major recoiranendation of the 1968 report was 
the establishment of continuous long-range planning with periodic 
evaluation and with provision.-? for flexibility in the planning 
process. 

Another study pertaining to an integral part of the univer- 
sity system was adopted by the Board of Regents in January 1971. 
The Community College Division of the University system published 
a plan for Nevada communit-N* I'oi leges. Tht> plan inf-luded the 
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philosophy and functions of community colleges in Nevada# programs, 
enrollment projections, admissions standards, site criteria* and 
costs and revenues. 

The Board of Regents approved a plan for the 1970 *s for 
higher education in Nevada in January 1971. The plan was approved 
for submission to the 56th Session of the Nevada State Legislature 
in compliance with NRS 396.505. Briefly, comprehensive plans for 
the respective periods July 1969 through June 1974 and from July 
1974 through June 1979 were to be prepared. New programs, expan- 
sion of existing programs, costs of programs, and sources of money 
available for such programs other than legislative appropriation 
were to be listed. The Board of Regents was instructed to bring 
each plan up to date biennially for the ensuing and next succeed- 
ing five-year periods respectively. 

Finally, in July 1974, a feasibility study concerning a law 
school at the University of Nevada, Las Vegas was conducted. The 
study recommended . . . that the University of Nexfada, Lae Vegas, 
at once begin establishment of a first rank full dimension taw 
school - - - hut only if the University and the people of the 
state are prepared to provide the necessary level of financial 
support for a law school of this quality , , . , 

These, then, have been the major studies and reports con- 
cerning higher and professional education in Nevada. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA SYSTEM 
COMPEESENSIVE PUN 19 7 79 

The current plan is a response to chapter 250, 1973 Statutes 
of Nevada, which amended NRS 306.505. The antendment shortens the 
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coveraye of comprehensive plans of the University of Nevada 
System. It requests the Board of Regents to prepare and submit 
a comprehensive plan covering successivra periods of four years 
rathsr than ten years, with biennial revisions. The current plan 
shall be presented initially to the Legislature on or before 
February 1, 1975, to cover the four-year period commencing on 
July 1, 1975, and is expected to provide a framework and sufficient 
information to bt.ar upon the future direction of the System in the 
light of specified goals, objectives, and programs. 

JMPLkt'lENTATION OF THE PLAN 

All too often, a plan is developed with the expenditure of 
a considerable amount of financial and human resources, submitted 
to a requesting authority, and, as an end in itself, finally 
laid to rest. A plan, to be useful, must be operational. It is 
the intention of the University to avoid shelving this document 
and to use it to guide the future course of the System. 

PERIODIC EVALUATION 

Planning should be a continuous ongoing process and should 
afford those operating within its structure the opportunity for 
flexibility in educational programming. Also, if the comprehen- 
sive plan is to be an effective instrument, periodic evaluation 
is in order. Basic data, goals, objectives, programs, and recom- 
mendations should be reviewed and tested for accomplishments 
within the planning framework, and any changes in direction of the 
plan and delays encountered in implementing any elements of the 
plan should receive close attention. Such a process will help 
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assure that the comprehensive plan is indeed an operational 
instrument subject to periodic evaluation and updating. 
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Much of the iirns^t w.-:.,;^..^ i :j •; .-UiK-r-can hiyher educawion in 

the 1950* s and 1960 was cnara-^teri^ed by a minimum of planning 
caused by the urgency or iiccoiiui-odar ing the flood of students. 
Hence, higher education's goals and objectives during those years 
tended to be nothing nore than the response to crisis questions 
such as Whex'e dp vut then all? How do ue deal with quantity 
without losing quality? 

As enrollment pressures ease during the 1970' s, the Univer- 
sity of Nevada has a unique opportunity to do a better job of 
planning than was typical of the past. One of the first steps in 
the planning process, afi^er determining where we are, is to 
decide where we are going (goals) and how we are going to get 
there (objectives and programs). 

In this section of the Comprehensive Plan, the major organ- 
ized units of the University have developed statements of their 
broad educational and long-range purposes (goals) and the specific 
directions (objectives) to be pursued to satisfy these goals. 

It is the intention of the University, in connection with 
each biennial revision of the Comprehensive Plan, to evaluate the 
progress made in achieving its objectives and satisfying its 
goals. 

THE UN I VERS IT! OF NEVADA SYSTEM 

GOALS 

The goals of the University of Nevada System are as follows; 

15 
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1) Tu {jx'uvui.; all public r*u^ r nni-: of pos tsecondary instruc- 
tion in Nevada. 

2) To sponsor and undertakta thoso programs of basic and 
applied research which complement the programs of instruction and 
which contribute to the realization of the Staters cultural, 
economic and social development. 

3) To sponsor and conduct continuing programs of public 
service for the citizens of the State. 

In order to achieve thesi? goals, the University of Nevada 
System has the following objectives: 

1) To provide an environment conducive to the freedom of 
inquiry. 

2) To secure resources adequate to accomplish its goals. 

3) To utilize effectively and economically the resources 
received, in order to maximize goal achievement. 

4) To divide its activities among such administrative 
divisions and units as determined appropriate for the accomplish- 
ment of its goals. 

Goa Li^ 

The goal of the Chancellor's Office is to administer the 
University of Nevada System and to implement the policies of the 
Board of Regents. 
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Objeatives 

In order to achieve this goal, the Chancellor's Office has 
the following objectives: 

1) To promote a sound plan of organization, in concert with 
the Presidents, to insure administrative efficiency, maximum 
utilization of resources, and cooperation among the divisions. 

2) To coordinate the preparation of all operating and capital 
budgets and System planning documents for Board review. 

3) To be the official representative of the Board of Regents 
to the Legislature and to coordinate the presentation and advocacy 
of all University matters with the Governor and before the Legis- 
lature and its committees. 

4) To encourage and coordinate the solicitation of grants, 
contracts, and gifts from individuals, foundations, corporations 
and the federal government. 

5) To serve as contracting officer for the Board of Regents 
except for division professional personnel. 

6) To serve as Treasurer of the University and to provide 
for internal and independent audits. 

7) To review the execution of all budgets to insure that the 
intent of the Board of Regents and the Legislature has been car- 
ried out. 

8) To coordinate the preparation of the agenda of all meet- 
ings of the Board of Regents. 

9) To be responsible for official communications on behalf 
of the Board of Regents, excepting personnel actions of the divi- 
sions. 




10) To be the principal spokesman for the University of 
Nevada System and to represent the System before the Board of 
Regents and all other appropriate bodies. 

11) To review the salary, benefits and conditions of employ- 
ment of the Presidents and make recommendations to the Board 
concerning these matters. 

12) To be the appointing authority for all professional per- 
sonnel not assigned to a division and to take final action, or 
recommend action to the Board of Regents, on personnel matters in 
conformity with the Cade. 

13) To perform such additional duties as the Board may direct. 
In order to accomplish the stated objectives and attain its 

goal, the Chancellor's Office has the following programs or acti- 
vities; 

1) An institutional studies and budget unit responsible for 
collection and interpretation of management information used to 
facilitate decision-making at all levels of administration within 
the System. This includes, but is not necessarily limited to, 
data concerning enrollment, faculty workload, faculty compensa- 
tion, and normative data from other institutions. This unit also 
coordinates the preparation of biennial operating budget requests, 
annual work programs, estimative budgets and the adjustment or 
amendment of such work programs and budgets. It also coordinates 
the equal opportunity and affriraative action programs for the 
Office of the Chancellor and the special units and is responsible 
for development and coordination of personnel data systems. 

2) A program planning unit responsible for the review of 
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existiny and proposed proyrains of instructiioii, research and public 
service prior to Board ot Reyents ' action concerning initiation, 
change or termination of such programs. This unit also coordi- 
nates the preparation of a four-year plan which is presented 
biennially to the Governor and the Legislature. 

3) An internal audit unit responsible for analysis and 
reconunendations concerning the adequacy of financial records and 
internal accounting controls. This unit is also responsible for 
management of the System insurance program (excepting personnel 
insurance policies arranged for either by faculty committees or 
by a State agency) , coordination of revenue bond sales and rec- 
ords, collateral agreements with banks, and coordination of endow- 
ment records and liaison with bank trust departments involved ir 
endowment fund management. 

4) An architect- facility planning unit responsible for the 
coordination of capital improvement planning, programming and 
budgeting. This unit prepares the four-year capital improvement 
program presented biennially to the State Public Works Board, the 
Governor, and the Legislature and serves as liaison with the 
divisions, the State Public Works Board, and the project archi- 
tects. 

5) A personnel relations unit responsible for the review and 
coordination of professional personnel policies and programs which 
affect two or more divisions. This unit is also responsible for 
the preparation and planning for, and conduct of, collective 
bargaining activities involving the University System and any 
union that represents or sesks to represent any group of University 
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employees. Should colloctivo baruaining materialize, this unit 
would he rei^pnnsil.1 1 o for ooord in.it. ion of nc-igot iations and con- 
tract administration. 

6) An information unit responsible for UNS press relations 
coordination and, specifically, the press relations of the Board 
of Regents and t:he Chancellor's Office. This unit also coordi- 
nates preparation of publications of the Chancellor's Office. 

7) An administrative services unit responsible for Board of 
Regents', secretariat functions (agenda coordination, minutes, 
records, seal custodian, etc.), codification of Board policies, 
maintenance of Hna^a of Frj.^^itr ihoujl-^ok , office management, con- 
tract control, and editing of Chancellor's Office reports, 

Univ^^r'iJ it,' ''a Ja, Reno 

The University of Nevada in Reno is attempting to plan for 
development of those functions for which it is particularly suited 
because of its existing facilities and traditions, and especially 
of those functions required of the University because of its 
status as a land-grant institution. The University therefore must 
plan to offer opportunities for higher education to qualified 
applicants of any race, sex, or social status, in general educa- 
tion and also in various specialized studies, including those 
required of a land-grant institution. Because of the development 
of new divisions of the University of Nevada System, and of the 
need to avoid costly duplication of programs and facilities, the 
University of Nevada, Reno, needs to plan for some shift in 
emphases in the next four years. For example, UNR can anticipate 

20 
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continuation oi it?; I ..... t -.i v . _ : v-;; :. i ..ji ,..ai tat also an increasing 
emphasis on its uppvJi vi^ and professional pro- 
grams. Becausti' of uni.-; .s.ti . l . iipiia^ii; , total enrollments may 
increase less drainaticai iy ac UNH u^.an in o her divisions of the 
System, but costs of educat.icn pt-r student will increase more 
rapidly because ot the concentration at UNR on the most e^cpensive 
sorts of education. 

Goalt} 

Broad goals of the University will not alter significantly 
during the next four years. The University will continue to 
strive for quality programs, capitalizing on its relatively small 
size, to meet the responsibUi ties of education to society and 
the responsibilities delegated to it by the University of Nevada 
System and assigned to a land-grant university. These goals 
include the promotion of (1) quality instructional programs, (2) 
outstanding research, scholarship, and creative work, and (3) pub- 
lic services directed to the needs of a growing state. 
1, Insii'uation 

General Eduaatlun — To continue to provide broad study in the 
humanities and sciences to prepare students for responsible 
citizenship, for leadership, for creativity, for social 
adjustment, and for further specialized training. 
Profeaaional Education — To continue and strengthen programs 
offering specific preparation for professions. 
Graduate Eduuation — To dtren^rhen and adjust graduate pro- 
grams, to contribute signiticanriy to human knowledge, and 
to meet society's increabiny aemand ior advanced education. 

* \^ 21 
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sive opportuiu ti'.?i.: I'cr »:o:ii: . nu^ :hj education. 

.:nd^-L>i,^uaI .V, — To i?ncourayc' indiviaual research and crea- 
tive work for its value to soci...ity and also as professional 
development essential to outstanding instruction, especially 
as an inteyral part of the graduate program. 
Oi'ja},':u\i /V. To continue to encourage and develop 

special programs for oryafiized research. 

inj'ot'irr.ii i .:n i ' L.r.'.i — Uecugnizing the responsibilities of 

the University as a land-grant instiwUtion, to continue to 
provide ofl-canipus eentuis and otiier informational services, 
to assist Nevada citizens. 

Ajatlabiliij -J' J. i; — To keep University facilities, pro- 

grams, centers, and professional staff readily and easily 
available for the entire community. 

CormunlC;, Aj'j'.i 'ri^ — To encourage University personnel to 
participate in community arfairs. 

The major objective of the University will be to work toward 
improvement of the quality of the servx. required to meet the 
above goals.. More specific oojectives inL-iude the following; 

1) Through the faculty and the administration to evaluate 
existing i-ioyrams and scrvicet, with a view to determining which 
need strenqthoni n ; or ad j UjJljuu;::: t;o n- :\j : •.■,ipo:ii;ibi lities arid ro 
reallocating resources when ai.projjriatc. 
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2) Tu i x;. 1 : ■^jaj-I.i • iiiii-'r oviru] instruction 
through nuw u'd 4 : " , .*; :. .iiiU iiTij-rovod utilization of 
staff. • 

3) To uontiu^u w.r/u improvini^ faculty quality and 
productivity. 

4) Recognii^in^ the Univt^r.sity ' s major responsibility for the 
state's ^graduate st:udy, to seek additional support for individual 
research, scholarship, and crscitive work, and to encourage pro- 
posals for outside funding of research projects. 

5) To continue building the University of Nevada Library as 

a support for undergraduate study and instruction and as a collec- 
tion of material necessary tor graduate instruction and advanced 
research. 

6) To seek ways of improving the efficiency and adequacy of 
the University ' .s physical facilities. 

7) To promote closer Uni vtirsity-cominunity relations by 
improving University serviceiS and seeking improved communication 
between the University and tna state. 

8) To continue to promote cooperation among faculty, adminis- 
tration, and the System in developing accurate and realistic 
procedures for budgeting and for work-program allocation of 
resources, including reconsideration of any budgeting formulae to 
make them more nearly appropriate to the particular responsibili- 
ties of the University. 

9) To continue development of improved student services, 
with particular attention to educational advisement, especially 
for nondegrt-e scudonts; to i:.-] l ijiancial aids for students 
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%,\ud taciiiuaLiUkj ,..iu;:t..aL.:V'^ uy.jl :.^ux,ioii, and adjustiijfj hous- 

ing arrangeiuuntj^ to prucLiua- nceat;. 

10) To rwcon^iaer udiniSiiion ancjf graduation requirements in 
the light of the special respoaisibilities for higher education 
assigned to the University. 

11) To make a vigorous effort to seek private funds for 
scholarships, faculty upgrading and expansion, and development of 
the physical plant. 

Ihii lpc I'is I ti< of licViidUt Las Vegau 

The goals of the University of Nevada, Las Vegas are: 

1) To transmit human culture and its accumulated knowledge 
through formal teaching; 

2) To generate new knowledge tnrough research and artistic 
creation; and 

3) To provide specific serviced to the supporting society. 
More specifically, these goals are to be achieved by: 

1) Providing modern liberal and professional education and 
training at both undergraduate and graduate levels in the basic 
academic disciplines and selected fields of applied practice; 

2) Pursuing research, publication, and artistic activities 
within the academic departments and programs; 

3) Providing a cultural focus for tne Las Vegas community; 

4) Offering a wide range of opportunities for continuing 
their education to ail kinds or peoplvi — those who want to 
pursUfcf degrees and thuae wno luck ki;uw ! ■_ci;icr wxtiiuat regard to 
academic credit; 
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5) Challenging students intellectually; 

6) Helping to prepare students with instruction and coun- 
seling for lives which will be satisfying in terms of their own 
personal goals whether in useful careers, advanced study, or in 
something more personal and less conventional; 

7) Presenting ideals of scholarship, objectivity, taste, 
and social and personal responsibility, and suggesting ways of 
attaining these ideals; and 

8) Maintaining, in the face of the depersonalizing influ- 
ences of our time and of our own institutional growth, some 
earlier ideals with respect to significant teacher/student rela- 
tionships and mutually supportive efforts in a common cause. 

Objectives 

In support of these goals the University seeks the following 
objectives: 

1) To continue to plan for and to implement the Board- 
approved policy with respect to the establishment of a program in 
architecture, and urban and environmental design; 

2) To continue to plan for the expansion of the library in 
order to achieve and maintain the approved space standards for a 
university library; 

3) To implement the Board-approved program leading to the 
doctorate in education; 

4) To maintain effective liaison between the University and 
construction authorities during the remainder of the planning 
process and construction of the Life Science Building; 

5) To maintain effective liaison between the University and 
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construction authorities in the planning and ultimately the 
construction and use of the Artemus Ham Concert Hall; 

6} To maintain effective liaison between the Public Works 
Board and contractors in the implementation of the campus improve- 
ment projects which have been approved? 

7) To provide space for a bookstore adequate to the educa- 
tional and intellectual needs of the university community? 

8) To implement the plan for a Bureau of Business and 
Economic Research which will serve the needs of this metropolitan 
area and the state at large; 

9) To plan and ultimately to seek specialized accreditation 
for the College of Business and Economics; 

10) To continue planning the next phases of the professional 
schools complex; 

11) To consider the University Student Personnel Services in 
terms of the changing times in a continuing effort to develop a 
student personnel program which fits the character of the urban 
commuting institution; 

12) To plan to relieve the University of its commitment to 
the dormitory business, and to seek proper and justifiable alter- 
natives for uses for Tonopah Hall? 

13) To maintain the relatively flexible admission policy 

of the University by careful attention to the matter of articula- 
tion with the community colleges, the operations of the Admissions 
Office, and the operation of the University College as it seeks to 
ameliorate the problems of students as they move from high school 
to the university; 
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14) To munitur t-iit.- u^^zx^-.w^ia^ luuvtiUvnt towards external 
degrees in an effort co a^Ct.: t;ai;; this movement represents a 
fad or, nioru insy o ri. ar. t-l v r ' ; vna, :-nc Dy means of experimental 
approaches, develop oxpt ricnce v.-niuh v;ould be useful in the event 
of a decision to develop an orttesmai degree program? 

15) To increase equal opportunity, academic freedom, and 
academic due process for all races, ethnic groups and sexes by 
improving hearing and appellate procedures, and by strengthening 
the office of the equal opportunity coordinator; 

16) To expand educational opportunity by planning for and 
ultimately establishing a school of law in accordance with 
Regental and legislative mandates; 

17) To provide for the periodic re-examination of the total 
academic program in an effort to discontinue where possible and 
add where needed, in order to plan tor and adjust the institution 
to the changing needs of the society which it serves,- 

18) To manage the public trust of money and material things 
in accordance with sound puj;;!! ' policy and the directions of 
higher authority, and, more specifically, to implement fully a 
new system of inventory control, improve the policies and pro- 
cesses for the collection of student accounts, computerize cer- 
tain Business Office procedures, develop the function of institu- 
tional self-study, and implement various new procedures which 
will facilitate the efficiency and operations of the University 
as a whole; 

19) To make a comprehensive institutional study on the 
evaluation of faculty and of faculty development; 
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2u) Tu Vv^ntiiiu..- V • • V obtain tia^'el and research 

funds in order to achiovo iur the laci.ity a continuous state of 
professional invol Vfn'L-nt. .^nd ai/vtlapntunt:. 

Goa liS 

The goals of the Community College Division are as fol- 
lows: 

1) To provide postsecondary instruction in Nevada in the 
following areas: 

A) Occupational Education Programs 

B) University Parallel Courses and Programs 

C) Community Service Programs 

D) Development Education Programs 

E) Comprehensive Counseling and Guidance Programs 

These courses and programs will provide postsecondary educational 
opportunity to Nevada residents through the 

A) Associate of Applied Science Degree 

B) Associate of Arts Degree 

C) Associate of Generdi Studies Degree 

D) Certificate of Achievement 

2) To coordinate and develop these programs in each of the 
counties served by the three Division campus operations, to 
maximize local resources to utilize the community's educational 
potential, while also acknowledging that campus residency for a 
limited period of time is essential for proper completion of a 
stuaent's educational program. 
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ObJtlCti Vi!i', 

In order to achieve these yoals, the Community College 
division has thu toilowiny objectives; 

1) To provide a program environment where freedom of inquiry 
and opportunity to learn are maximized. 

2) To utilize economically and efficiently the resources 
received to achieve the goals as outlined. 

3) To delegate those administrative responsibilities to 
Division campus units as will be necessary to provide for program 
continuity. 

Desert Kesearah Inistitute 

Goals 

The goals of the Desert Research Institute are prescribed 
by law in the enabling legislation establishing the Institute, 
NRS 396.7591; 

1) To foster and to conduct fundamental scientific, eco- 
nomic, social or educational investigations, and applied research 
for industry, governmental or private agencies, or individuals; 

2) To encourage and foster a desire for research on the part 
of students and faculty; 

3) To discover and develop research talent; 

4) To acquire and disseninate knowledge related to the 
projects undertaken; and 

5) In general, to promote all research objectives of the 
University of Nevada (System) . 
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The Institute. 1) The Institute will seek to establish a 
general program of research to encompass specific and interdisci- 
plinary problems associated with the physical, social and eco- 
nomic aspects of the use and production of energy within Nevada 
and those actions which will affect the use and production of 
energy in Nevada. 

This objective, depending upon the source of financial 
support (state, federal or other), may be accomp'ished through 
the establishment of a Center for Energy Research or through the 
composition of a research task group from within the various 
laboratory units of the Institute. 

2) The Institute shall seek to consolidate the administra- 
tion and operations of the Institute within an integrated campus 
unit to be constructed at a North Reno site. 

The Institute shall also seek to consolidate Southern 
Nevada operations, where practical, within the new Institute 
facilities to be constructed in Southern Nevada. 

3) The Institute shall work toward establishing a rapport 
with individuals and industry within the State of Nevada with the 
aim of providing research task group capabilities in areas of 
environmental impact. 

The Laboratory of /^-f-nicsphf PhysicB. In the pursuit of 
improved understanding of our atmospheric environment, the objec- 
tive of the Laboratory is to extend its interests from the physics 
of clouds and the possibilities of beneficial weather modification 
into the closely related areas of air quality, the radiation 
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climate, and niesoscale studies of wind flow. 

In the area of air quality, as ir wind-flow studies, the 
objective is to combine selective field studies of air motions 
and pollutant transport with the numerical model of air flow in 
rugged terrain such as is characteristic of Nevada. 

Since the capability of the Laboratory in mesoscale numeri- 
cal modeling is not at present well-developed, a major objective 
will be to build up a group which is capable of attacking this 
very difficult problem. Such a group might consist of one senior 
and one junior scientist with programming support. 

The Center for yater Resouraee Reseavah. Objectives for the 
Center for Water Resources Research over the next four years 
include (1) establishing and developing a program of research 
studying the various technical and social aspects of the relation- 
ships between water and energy; (2) continuing the development of 
surface and groundwater models and the related expertise to evalu- 
ate the water resources of the State of Nevada; (3) continuing the 
development of the geothermal research group; and (4) developing 
an interdisciplinary research prd'^ram ia water and related land 
use problems. 

The Was tern Studies Ci^inter. Objectives over the next four 
years include (1) continued interdisciplinary involvement with 
other DRI centers and appropriate University of Nevada System 
departments on problems of land use and resource management in 
the Western U.S.; (2) development of a long-range comparative 
study of the anthropology of ranching; and (3) continued research 
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on historical and sociological aspects of ethnic minority peoples. 

Thii Labo!'ii t^^)}'!; !u.,u:r't Hlol.^jn, Objectives of the Labora- 
tory of Desert Biology include (1) establishment of administration 
and headquarters of the laboratory in Boulder City; (2) establish- 
ment of a research base to support interlocking research programs 
in animal, plant, montane and aquatic study areas; (4) the attrac- 
tion, over a period of several years, of a core of staff composed 
principally of still-vigorous, retirement-age professional 
researchers in biological sciences to allow them to continue in 
their expertise, and around this core, (5) the evolution of a 
National Center for Desert Biology equipped in such a manner as to 
attract and accommodate scientists to work at the facility while 
on summer or sabbatical leaves, and (6) the establishment of 
closer academic ties with UNLV areas related to the laboratory's 
research efforts, including possible graduate training programs as 
exist between the Reno-based laboratories and UNR; (7) the devel- 
opment of a collaborative program of research and personnel 
exchange between the Laboratory of Desert Biology and the Insti- 
tute of Arctic Biology of the University of Alaska under the 
theme, "Biology under stress; Cold/Heat/Altitude/Drought," 

An additional objective: the Laboratory of Environmental 
Patno-Physiology, with research interests in a parallel and 
cooperative area to the Laboratory of Desert Biology, is expected 
to become an administrative unit of the Laboratory of Desert 
Biology. 

The Fleiaahmann Atmosphevium-Planetarium. The Fleischmann 
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Atmospherium-Planetarium is a public educational service provided 
by the Institute to make available interesting and informative 
programs concerniny astronomy and atmospheric sciences. The 
Atmospherium' s programs are directed toward the public in general, 
and a full program of morning lectures are presented for school 
groups during the school year. Summer rocketry and telescope 
building courses are conducted for the City of Reno. 

The Computiny Center 

Ll^>^i L- i' 

It is the goal of the University of Nevada System Computing 
Center to provide computing, analyst and programirier services to 
all divisions of the University of Nevada System in support and 
furtherance of education, research, administration and public 
service functions. 

Aaademia hccscaj'cjh ObJe.atives . To provide leadership and 
guidance to all faculty members of the University of Nevada System 
and other members of the educational community within the State 
in the development and implementation uf educational and research 
programs which involve the use of computer techniques. Such 
guidance shall include but not be limited to providing information 
concerning current and planned capabilities of computer personnel, 
equipment and software; documentation in support of operable pro- 
grams or applications which are available for general use through- 
out the System; information relative to new developments in the 
computing industry; and assistance in designing equipment 
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configurations and software specifications for unique educational 
or research uses. 

Administrative Utstje Ol>jei:tioes, To provide leadership and 
guidance to administrators of the University of Nevada in the 
development and implementation of administrative computer applica*- 
tions. 

Operations Objectives. To provide responsive computing 
services to all divisions of the University. 

System Development Objectives. To provide system programs, 
processors, and compilers which support the computer components 
of a University Educational Computer Network. 

University Press 

Goals 

The goals of the University of Nevada Press are as follows; 

1) To fulfill a proper university function by disseminating 
knowledge beyond the lecture room and the research laboratory. 

2) To make a contribution to the State of Nevada by pub- 
lishing books dealing primarily with its history, government, 
natural resources, ethnic groups, and contemporary affairs. 

3) To stimulate scholarly research and writing by faculty 
members and other authors in their specialized fields, 

4) To enhance the academic reputation of the University of 
Nevada on national and international levels. 
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ObJcc*tiveo 

In order to achieve these goals, the University of Nevada 
Press has the following objectives: 

1} To reach a sustaining level of production of five books 
per year, stressing quality rather than quantity, 

2) To maintain financial solvency through private grants to 
supplement legislative support. 

3) To continue publishing original works of the sort that 
earn reviews in scholarly magazines and newspapers throughout the 
United States and Europe. 
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III. ORGANIZATION OF THE SYSTEM 
AND ITS MAJOR DIVISIONS 



In order to accomplish the stated System objectives and 
attain its goals through various programs and activities, the 
University of Nevada System is organized as follows: 

1) UNS is governed by a Board of Regents, whose duties are 
prescribed by law, and which has delegated certain authority to 
the officers and faculty of the University. 

2) To administer the System and implement the Board's poli- 
cies, an executive officer, titled Chancellor, is appointed by 
the Board. 

3) To perform the functions explicit in the goals (i.e., 
instruction, research and public service) , the System is organized 
into four divisions and two service or special units. 

a) The divisions are the University of Nevada, Reno; 
The University of Nevada, Las Vegas; the Community 
college Division; and the Desert Research Institute. 
Each division has a chief administrative officer, 
titled President, who reports to the Board of Regents 
through the Chancellor. 

b) The service or special units are the Computing Center 
and the University of Nevada Press. These units are 
headed by Directors who report to the Chancellor. 

4) Each division has a faculty which, in conformity with the 
University of Nevada System Code, has authority and reaponaibility 
for reaohmending policy on matters of faculty welfare, on the 
rights of the faculty under the Code, and on their involvement in 
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the On life fit I tit ' ii pt'hnai'i, fun.-*tlun oj" t 'h 1 nj , }U'iu:ai'<.'h and public 

The following charts portray the organizational arrangements 
of the major units of the University of Nevada System, 
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IV. HIGHER EDUCATION ISSUES & PROBLEMS 
IN NEVADA IN THE 19 70 'S 

As the University charts a course for the last half of the 
1970* s, it recognizes that certain latent issues and incipient 
problems may arise which will require the attention of the Board 
of Regents. The University intends to respond to them appropri- 
ately at the proper time. Other matters already being dealt with 
may require increased attention. 

Conversely, it will be necessary for the University to take 
the initiative in playing an active leadership role in seizing 
opportunities and in dealing with other matters before they 
become problems. 

A list of such issues and a discussion of their implications 
follow. 

Interinstitutional Competition 

The emergence of the University of Nevada at Las Vegas and 
the Community College Division presents opportunity for both con- 
structive cooperation and destructive competition. Inherent in 
the UNR-UNLV situation, for example, is the possibility of a 
north-south polarity which could result in a debilitating and 
watseful struggle for funds and an increasing amount of overlap- 
ping and duplication or programs. It is unlikely that Nevada will 
need or will be able to afford two complete universities, with two 
medical schools, two law schools, two dental schools, and two of 
everything else. Rather, it is the intention of the University in 
the years ahead to confine the relationship to one of a dynamic, 
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friendly rivalry in which the two institutions strive to develop 
programs of increasing excellence and to complement rather than 
duplicate each other as they capitalize on their unique strengths. 
In this regard, the program planning and review function of the 
Chancellor's Office is designed to strike a balance between pro- 
gram duplication and unmet needs. 

Similarly, the establishment and rapid growth of the commun- 
ity colleges during a time of flattening enrollment curves might 
be interpreted by the senior campuses as competition for the lower 
division students. The University intends to watch this situation 
carefully to maintain a viable lower division component at the 
two University campuses. 

Interinstitutional Cooperation 

The converse of interinstitutional competition is interinsti- 
tutional cooperation, and the University intends to exploit every 
opportunity for cooperation in such areas as intercampus televi- 
sion and communication links, common acquisition procedures, 
faculty and student exchange, jointly sponsored academic and cul- 
tural programs, and so on. Such cooperation will tend to lower 
the total cost of higher education to the people of Nevada. 

Student Persia tenae and Attrition 

Recent studies nationally and in other states have revealed 
that a rather startling percentage of students do not achieve 
their educational objectives. At the undergraduate level, only 
about 50 percent of those who start are awarded the baccalaureate 
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in 4 years, while at the' 'community college level, attrition may be 
as high as 80 percent or more. A study currently being conducted 
in one of our laryost states which is following individual stu- 
dents is showing that 40 percent of those enrolled for the fall 
semester in a significant proportion of community colleges do not 
return for the following semester. 

The University is concerned that this high attrition and 
its attendant high cost may also apply to Nevada and if so, 
intends to take steps to investigate the situation in order to 
improve retention and reduce the waste of human resources associ- 
ate^ with high student dropout rates. 

Length of Time Required for a Degree 

In a subject related to the one above, there seems to be some 
evidence, particularly at the graduate level, that the Univer- 
sity's academic pipeline may be clogged with formal requirements 
that may not always allow for genuine achievement. 

On the student's part, there is further evidence that, on the 
average, 5 to 10 percent more credits are being accumulated than 
are necessary for a degree. The University will be watching this 
problem and will take appropriate steps if it worsens. Excess 
credits unrelated to degree or educational objectives may repre- 
sent a waste of time and money for both the student and the state* 

Grading Standards 

Nationwide, there has been an erosion in grading standards 
which has concerned many educators. As an example, a recent study 
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report to the University of California Academic Senate by the 
Committee on Educational Policy stated flatly that . . . uhatever 
the oauBe, the B hui) veplut'ed the C ats the avcvage grade at 
Berkeley » 

The University intends to monitor the integrity of the pro- 
cedures whereby academic performance is evaluated to prevent a 
watering-down of grading standards which cheats those who exhibit 
high performance. 

The Management and Use of Student Funds 

Student concern has been expressed in many institutions of 
higher education that an unrepresentative minority has been given 
decision-making power over the use of funds contributed by the 
entire student body. This problem, which may have counterparts in 
student and faculty government, will receive attention as required. 

Artiaulation 

The procedures already established by the University to 
assure the ease of transfer of qualified students from the Commun- 
ity Colleges to the University campuses will., need periodic reexam- 
ination. Obstacles to the free movement of students an^^ng cam- 
puses such as level of instruction, comparability of University- 
parallel courses, and curricular patterns mast be minimized or 
removed. 

Admissions Standards 
The standards by which the size of the pool of those eligible 
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to enter the University campuses is determined should be chal- 
lenged periodically since very minor adjustments alter the num- 
bers of eligibles significantly. The fine line between open 
admissions (universal higher education) and standards which limit 
admissions to those who stand a reasonable chance of success needs 
periodic reexamination. 

Furthermore, if it is determined, as mentioned above, that a 
large percentage of community college students are not meeting 
their educational objectives, it may be necessary to consider the 
cost of present community college admission policy. 

Tuition and Fees 

Presently, resident university students pay approximately 
12 percent of the cost of their instruction (Lower Division 22,2%, 
Upper Division 11.1%, Graduate 4.6%), and nonresident students 
pay approximately 66 percent of their instructional costs (LD 105%, 
UD 44%, Grad. 22%) . Community college students pay about 17 per- 
cent. All students pay a capital improvement fee. 

Since the national trend in higher education is to increase 
the proportion of student contribution to the full cost of their 
education, as resources dwindle it may be necessary to reconsider 
the charges for tuition and fees in Nevada. 

Idsuee Relating to Faculty 

Employer-employee relationships In higher education show 
signs of changing rapidly. Issues such as tenure versus contrac- 
tual arrangements, collective bargaining, salaries and benefits. 
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and the changing view of faculty toward their status as profes- 
sionals will require the attention of the Board of Regents during 
* the remainder of the 1970 's. 
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V. COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS WITH 
OTHER STATK SYSTEMS 

Any statewide plan for higher education should include, for 
comparative purposes, an analysis of the extent to which similax 
or neighboring states have been supporting higher education. 
While many of the commonly used indicators or measures of support 
by themselves are misleading and need careful explanation, a gen- 
eral pattern usually emerges which is useful in conveying to the 
people of the state an understanding of their commitment to higher 
education. 

The following tables of the latest available statewide com- 
parisons have been limited to the contiguous 11 western states 
because of their greater similarity and regional proximity -to 
Nevada . 

Table V-1 seems to show that Nevada stands rather low in 
the percentage of general revenue it allocates to higher educa- 
tion, and Table V-2 shows that Nevada stands very close to the 
national average in per capita appropriation of state tax funds 
for the operating expenses of higher education but low on a 
regional basis. However, it should be noted that at least some 
of the states high on these lists are there because of a rela- 
tively low efficiency in providing higher education. For ex2unple, 
Colorado has 27 separate tax-supported caunpuses for a student 
population of a little over 100,000, with a consequently ineffi- 
cient economy of scale. Nevada is more efficient in this respect. 
Also, it must be borne in mind that although Nevada has been 
educating ^ smaller proportion of its population than many other 
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states (36th in rank)^ it is actually doing a better job with 
those it educates than many other states. 

Yet another measure of Nevada's support of higher education 
is the appropriation per full-time-equivalent student. Table V-3 
indicates that Nevada stands near the U. S. average and high on a 
regional basis. This is perhaps the most significant measiure of 
all. 

With respect to state appropriations for higher education 
per $lfOOO of per capita personal income, which presumably indi- 
cates ability to pay, Nevada stands at the bottom of the list 
(Table V-4). However, once again, this measure is misleading to 
a certain extent since the favorable tax structure in Nevada has 
attracted some individuals with very high personal incomes. 

Concerning the generation of funds from those who benefit 
directly and immediately from the education provided, the stu- 
dents. Table V-5 shows that Nevada is near the middle of the range 
of such charges at the universities of the 11 western states. On 
the other hand, a study recently done by the Ohio Legislative 
Budget Office revealed that Nevada stands rather low nationally 
(42nd) in the percentage of higher education costs it n^ets 
through student charges (Table V-6). 

Since attempting to characterize by individual measures a 
state's willingness to tax itself and to support higher education 
is a risky endeavor at best, a composite of several indicators 
may be more reliable. Table v-7 shows the index of total tax 
burden and Table V-8 shows the index of total tax effort in higher 
education for the comparison states. Apparently, Nevada's total 
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tax burden Is. low fsua^the region and below the national average 
while its total tax effort in higher education is at the bottom of 
the list regionally and considerably below the national average. 

Yet another way of looking at Nevada in relation to other 
states is shown in Tables V-9, V-10, V-11, and V-12. Table V-9 
shows the number of high school graduates as potential college 
enrollees, expressed as a percentage of total population. Nevada 
stands low in burden (48th) by this measure. 

Table V~10 shows the ability of state governments to raise 
money through taxation for public purposes* a measure developed 
by the Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. Nevada 
stands at the top of the nation with 187 percent of the national 
average capacity. 

Table V-11 is simply the ratio between capacity and burden. 
Once again, Nevada >*tands at the top of the national list at 227 
percent of national average. 

Table V-12 shows the ratio of the actual eunount of state tax 
revenue collected to tax capacity. Nevada is 48th, with 69 percent 
of the average national effort. 

While the focus of the foregoing material has been primarily 
monetary support, comparisons can also be made with higher educa- 
tion in other states through other measures. For example, 
Table V-13 shows, among other things, that the private sector is 
not an important factor in providing higher education in Nevada. 
Indeed, on a national basis, Nevada stands next to bottom-ranking 
Wyoming, which has no private sector at all. This circumstance 
tends to throw a heavier burden on the taxpayers since the great 
majority of Nevada's students attend public institutions. 



Comparisons can also be made in the migration of students 
into and out of states. Tables V-14# V-15« and V-16 show that 
Nevada is a net exporter of college-level students, although the 
percentage has dropped during the lO-year period that figures are 
available. 

In summary, it should be pointed out that the judgment as to 
how well Nevada is supporting its University should be made by 
the people of Nevada and their elected representatives. Perhaps 
it is significant that for the biennium just ending, Nevada appro- 
priated a 44 percent increase in higher education funds over the 
preceding biennium, the sixth highest rate of increase in the 
nation. 
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TABLE y-2 

COMBINED STATE AND LOCAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
HIGHER EDUCATION ON A PER CAPITA BASIS, 1974 





State 


Amount 


1. 


Arizona 


$74.12 


2. 


Wyoming 


68.86 


3. 


Colorado 


68.59 


4. 


Washington 


67.76 


5. 


California 


66.30 


6. 


Utah 


65.46 


7. 


Idaho 


65.24 


8. 


Oregon 


58.38 


9. 


New Mexico 


55.50 


10. 


NEVADA 


54.23 


11. 


Montana 


53.05 




Regional Average 


63.41 




National Average 


52.25 



Sourca: The Chronicle of Higher Education. 5 
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TABLE V-3 

STATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR HIGHER EDUCATIOtJ 
PER EQUIVALENT PULL-TIME STUDENT, 1974 





State 


Amount 


1. 


Idaho 


$2631 


2. 


Wyoming 


2308 


3. 


NEVADA 


2244 


4. 


Arizona 


2229 


5. 


California 


2204 


6. 


Colorado 


2024 


7. 


Washington 


2016 


8. 


New Mexico 


1967 


9. 


Utah 


1950 


10. 


Oregon 


1913 


11. 


Montana 


1854 




Regional Average 


2122 




National Average 


2373 



Sources The Chronicle of Higher Education . 
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TABLE V-4 

STATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION PER 
$1,000 OF PER CAPITA PERSONAL INCOME, 1974 





state 


Appropriations per 
$1,000 Income 


1. 


Utah 


$16.08 


2. 


A-'izona 


15.80 


3. 


Idaho 


14.78 


4. 


Wyoming 


14.67 


5. 


New Mexico 


14.40 


6. 


Colorado 


13.64 


7. 


Washington 


13.15 


8. 


Oregon 


12.08 


9. 


California 


12.01 


10. 


Montana 


11.33 


X X • 


NEVADA 


9.44 




Regional Average 


13.40 




National Average 


10.36 



Sources The Chronicle of Higher Education. ^ 
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TABLE V-6 

PERCENTAGE OP HIGHER EDUCATION COSTS 
PAID ^'^ITH STUDENT CHARGES, 1973 



State 


Percentage 


Rank 


Arizona 


40.1 


7 


Colorado 


35.0 


11 


Utah 


33.0 


15 


New Mexico 


33.1 


16 


Oregon 


29.5 


24 


Montana 


27.1 


30 


Washington 


25.0 


34 


California 


21.8 


38 


NEVADA 


18.0 


42 


Wyoming 


13.0 


46 


Idaho 


8.2 


49 


Regional 
Average 


27.8 




National 
Average 


27.4 





Sovxce: Ohio Legislative Budget Office.^ 
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0 i 2 i 4 5 6 
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New Mexico 

Montana 

Utah 

Idaho 

Oregon 

Colorado 

California 

NEVADA 

Arizona 

k^ashin^ton 

^National 
Averac^e 

j:ie9ional 
Aver aye 



5.54 



4.78 



4.67 



3.97 



Xai2. 




3.63 



3.43 



4.17 



ERIC 



Tax Revenue (billions) -r Perso nal Inuor'- e (billions ) 

i?er Capita income 

fJource; CaliXurnia Coordinatin<; tijuncil £or BUjher Kducation. 
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•X-ABLE V-8 

PUBLIC lilGHEn EDUCATION TAX EFFORT,* 1971 



V-12 



0 12 3 4 5 



J 1 I I 



Idaho 

New Mexico 

Utoli 

Wyoming 

Montana 

Orecjon 

Colorado 

Arizona 

California 

Ivaiihinyton 

NEVADA 

National 
Average 

Regional 
Averat^o 



C 




[ 



3.99 



3.98 



3. 89 



3.27 



2.89 



1.57 



2.62 




.. 2.90 



ERIC 



Total State Apbro jriations for • . , , /,.,,. 
Kiiilier Educ ation (.dllion.l - I n'^c.r.c (billions) 

Per Capita lacoaa ~ 
:;ourcc: Calirornia Coordinatiny Council Jor liii 'ier Education. ^ 
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TABLE V-9 

HIGHER EDUCATION POTENTIAL BURDEN 

Public and I'Sonpublic High School Graduates 
Per 1,000 Population, 1970 



Percent 



3. 


Montana 


18.18 


127 


4. 


Utah 


17.75 


124 


6. 


Idaho 


17.67 


124 


11. 


Wyoming 


16.76 


117 


12. 


New Mexico 


16.59 


116 


• 

14. 


Oregon 


16.23 


114 


18. 


Washington 


15.61 


109 


23. 


Colorado 


14.69 


103 




UNITED STATES 


14.27 


100 


28. 


California 


14.09 


99 


42. 


Arizona 


13.23 


93 


48. 


NEVADA 


11.76 


82 



Source! D. Kent Halstead, Statewide Planning^ in Higher Education . ^ 
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TABLE V^IO 
TAX CAPACITY 

Dollar Amoimt of State Tax Capacity per Capita, 1970 



Percent 



1. 


NEVADA 


$449 


187 


2. 


Wyoming 


353 


147 


5. 


California 


283 


118 


10. 


Washington 


254 


106 


12. 


Colorado 


252 


105 




Oregon 


252 


105 


18. 


Montana 


245 


102 




New Mexico 


245 


102 




UNITED STATES 


240 


100 


33. 


Arizona 


228 


95 


34. 


Idaho 


226 


94 


40. 


Utah 


206 


86 



Sources D. Kent Halstead, Statewide Plannincy in Higher Education . 
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TABLE V-11 
CAPACITY-BURDEN RATIO 



State Tax Capacity Per 


High School 


Graduate, 1970 


Percent 




NEVADA 


S38 . 180 


227 


4. 


Wyoming 


21,062 


125 


7. 


California 


20,085 


119 


17. 


Arizona 


17,234 


102 


18. 


Colorado 


17,155 


102 




UNITED STATES 


16,819 


100 


23. 


Washington 


16,272 


97 


27. 


Oregon 


15,527 


92 


31. 


New Mexico 


14,768 


88 


38. 


Montana 


13,476 


80 


44. 


Idaho 


12,790 


76 


49. 


Utah 


11,606 


69 



Source; D. Kent Halstead, Statewide Planning in Higher Education . ^ 
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TABLE V-12 


US! COPY AVAILABLE 




TAX EFFORT 




Ratio o£ Tax 


Revenue Collected to Tax Capacity, 1970 


Percent 


10. 


Washina ton 


121 


13. 


Arizona 


119 


14. 


Utah 


115 


19. 


New Mexico 


109 




UNITED STATES 


100 


27. 


California 


99 




Idaho 


99 


37. 


Colorado 


86 


38. 


Oregon 


83 


43. 


Montana 


77 


45. 


Viyomiug 


73 


48. 


N'EVAD/v 


69 



Source; D. Kent Hai^stcau, :3t j tewidc- ric^jining :• r Higher Education . 
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TABLE V-13 




PERCENTAGES OF 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


ENROLLMENTS, 1972-73 


State 


Public 
Enrollment 


Private 
Enrollment 


Arizona 


97.5 


2.5 


California 


87.7 


12.3 


Colorado 


87.5 


12.5 


Idaho 


76.9 


23.1 


Montana 


91.2 


8.8 


NEVADA 


99.3 




New Mexico 


92.9 


7.1 


Oregon 


86.4 


13.7 


Utah 


59.7 


40. 3 


Washington 


87.4 


12.6 


Wyoming 


100.0 


0.0 


Regional 
Average 


87.9 


13.4 


National 
Average 


77.9 


22.1 



Source: Council on Higher Education, State of Washington* 
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TABLE V-14 
UNDERGRADUATE STUDENT OUT-MIGRATION 

Leaving State for College 
State of Percent 



Residence 1958 1961 1968 



1. 


NEVADA 


40 


28 


29 


2. 


Idaho 


38 


31 


24 


3. 


Wyoming 


33 


30 


24 


4. 


Montana 


22 


19 


17 


5. 


New Mexico 


21 


22 


17 


6. 


Colorado 


16 


18 


13 


7. 


Oregon 


17 


16 


11 


8. 


Arizona 


11 


11 


10 


9. 


Washington 


12 


12 


9 


10. 


California 


6 


5 


5 


11. 


Utah 


6 


5 


4 


Source: 


American Council 
Education. 3 


on Education, 


A Fact 


Book on Higher 



o 
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TABLE V-15 
UNDERGRADUATE STUDENT XN-MZGRATION 

Migrating into State for College 
State College Percent 



of Attendance 1958 1963 1968 



1. 


Utah 


35 


35 


32 


2. 


Colorado 


37 


32 


29 


3. 


Idaho 


23 


20 


21 


4. 


Wyoming 


15 


22 


18 


5. 


Arizona 


19 


19 


17 


6. 


NEVADA 


13 


11 


17 


7. 


New Mexico 


20 


24 


17 


8. 


Oregon 


20 


23 


17 


9. 


Montana 


16 


15 


14 


10. 


Washington 


14 


14 


12 


11. 


California 


9 


6 


6 


Source s 


American Council 
Education. ^ 


on Education, 


A Fact 


Book on Higher 



TABLE V-16 
NET UNDERGRADUATE STUDENT MIGRATION 



State of Net Migration 

Residence 1958 1963 1968 



Arizona 2,112 2,?A2 5,150 

New Mexico -33 497 215 

Colorado 8,274 7,028 14,556 

Idaho -2,135 -2,082 -965 

Montana -749 -766 -749 

Utah 7,582 11,624 16,850 

Wyoming -1,176 -704 -900 



California 7,281 5,135 3,886 

NEVADA -984 -1,315 -1,354 

Ore^ 1,098 3,065 4,050 

Wash-* gton 1,416 1,511 4,352 

Source: American Council on Education, A Fact Book on Higher 
Education. 3 
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BEST COPY m\m 

VI. A DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSIS OP THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA SYSTEM -~ JULY 1, 1968, TO 
DECEMBER, 1974, r'lV.'t'r/CVi ('A'.'.-' .'0 1^79* 

This section of the comprchensivG plan presents a detailed 
profile of the entire University of Nevada System in terms of 
students, faculty, support staff, operating budgets, physical 
plant resources, and the fiscal requirements for the projections 
of all of these into the next two biennia. 

This section also contains a list of the general instruc- 
tional programs which are carrying out the goals and objectives 
of the University, and a list o f programs proposed for the next 
biennium which are also designed to carry out the mission of the 
University as expressed in Section II. The latter list includes 
estimated costs aau sources of funds. 

Finally, there is presented a list of those programs which 
have been added during the last two biennia and those which have 
been discontinued. 

Additional data supporting the text and tables in this chap- 
ter will be found in the Appendix. 



*Projection methodology is in the Appendix, 
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VI-3 



CHART VI -1 



STUDENT ENROLLMENT 



UMR 



1973 
1978 



Headcount 



7120 



8115 



] 



UNLV 

1973 |.>>;5g'?,'!<>.V;'::?ifJ 6101 

^-^.4»7^,^ 4 8740l 



CCD 



1973 






r:?s?^^i:^;^! 8517 




1978 


22,3501 



UNR 



1973 
1978 



F.T.E. 



j^feg^gyat 58 57 

6900 I 



UNLV 



1973 
1978 



/%*':vVvA;;v?^in 4706 



6475 



CCD 



1973 

1978 



ERIC 
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TABLE VI-2 



SnJDENT ENRQLI^ENr (UNR, UNLV, CCD) OF LOWER AND UPPER DIVISION 
AND GRADUATE STUDENTS BY HEADCOUNT {REGULAR STODENTS) 



UNR UNLV 





Lowei: 


Upper 


Grad 


Lower 




Grad 


Fall, 1968 


3,293 


1,658 


763 


2,362 


798 


491 


^ring, 1969 


2,956 


1,565 


743 


2,181 


790 


603 


Fall, 1969 


3,571 


1,699 


902 


2,505 


1,007 


612 


^ring, 1970 


3,261 


1,583 


888 


2,242 


981 


667 


Fall, 1970 


3,666 


2,097 


971 


2,439 


1,265 


855 


^ring, 1971 


3,108 


2,201 


973 


2,262 


1,348 


984 


Fall, 1971 


3,681 


2,236 


1,136 


2,615 


1,305 


1,030 


Spring, 1972 


3,019 


2,303 


1,151 


2,601 


1,435 


870 


Fall, 1972 


3,45r 


2,113 


1,110 


2,909 


1,407 


914 


^ring, 1973 


2,920 


2,322 


X / X72 


2,476 


1,618 


903 


Fall, 1973 


3,307 


2,168 


1,221 


3,035 


1,587 


496 


Spring, 1974 


2,764 


2,423 


1,306 


2,593 


1,741 


547 
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TABl£ VI-3 

STUDEOT ENRDLL^IENT (UNR, UNLV, CCD) 
BY HACE AND SEX (REGULAR STUDENTS] 



im UNLV CCD 





(Headcount) 


(Headoount) 


(PTE) 




Men 


Woinen 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Woinen 


Fall, 1968 


3,446 


2,268 


2,212 


1,439 






Spring, 1969 


3,207 


2,057 


2,168 


1,406 






Fall, 1969 


3,740 


2,432 


2,527 


1,597 






Spring, 1970 


3,476 


2,256 


2,366 


1,524 






Fall, 1970 


4,075 


2,659 


2,832 


1,726 


50 


152 


Spring, 1971 


3,816 


2,446 


. 2,808 


-V786 - 


78- 


— 117- - 


Fall, 1971 


4,275 


2,778 


3,000 


1,950 


229 


344 


Spring, 1972 


3,878 


2,595 


2,962 


1,944 


293 


439 


Fall, 1972 


3,916 


2,762 


3,028 


2,202 


572 


858 


Spring, 1973 


3,833 


2,581 


2,860 


2,137 


693 


1,040 


Fall, 1973 


3,957 


2,739 


2,958 


2,160 


984 


1,477 


Spring, 1974 


3,838 


2,655 


2,811 


2,070 


1,234 


1,851 



* 


* 


* 


* * * 


* * * 


* 


* 


* 








UNR 


UNLV 




CCD 










(Headcount) 


(Headoount) 




(PTE) 








Am. 




Am. 


Am. 










Ind. 


, Neg. Orient. Span. 


Ind. Neg. Or. Sp. 


Ind, Neg. Or. 


Sp. 


Fall, 


1968 


94 


31 34 80 


85 91 12 52 








Fall, 


1969 




Not available"^ 


Not available 








Fall, 


1970 


51 


47 3 18 


68 132 50 85 


3 


0 0 


4 


Fall, 


1971 




Not available 


Not available 


12 


43 5 


29 


Fall, 


1972 


52 


47 30 13 


55 145 27 76 


31 


160 20 


70 


Fall, 


1973 




Not available 


Not available 


69 


420 62 


93 



"^The data were oonpiled for UNR and UNLV every other year only. 
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TABLE VI-4 

SESILTENT AND NQN-RESIDEOT STUDENT ENROLLMENT (UNR, UNLV, CCD*) 

BY HEADOXINT (REGULAR SlWmSS) 



im UNLV 





Resicient 


fton-Resident 


Resident 


Non-Resident 




~ ~X384 


1,330 


3,248 


403 


spring, 1969 


4,044 


1,220 


3,197 


377 


Fall, 1969 


4,687 


1,485 


3,602 


522 


Spring, 1970 


4,327 


1,405 


3,433 


457 


Fall, 1970 


5,027 


1,707 


4,031 


527 


Spring, 1971 


4,721 


1,561 


4,109 


485 


Fall, 1971 


5,306 


1,747 


4,387 


563 


Spring, 1972 


4,924 


1,549 


4,366 


540 


Fall, 1972 


5,219 


1,459 


4,637 


593 


Spring, 1973 


5,072 


1,342 


4,464 


533 


Fall, 1973 


5,312 


1,384 


4,560 


558 


Spring, 1974 


5,205 


1,288 


4,378 


503 


Projectdon, 
1978-1979 


6,855 


1,260 


8,085 


655 



*A11 QCD students are residents. 
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TABLE VI-5 





FACULTY {Um, 


UNLV, CCD, DRI) 


BY FTE 






um 


UNLV 


DRI . 


CCD 


1968-69 


306* 


128 






1969-70 


341* 


180 






1970-71 


342* 


192 


5 


11 


1971-72 


317 


207 


9 


36 


1972-73 


325 


214 


11 


41 


1973-74 


327 


248 


16 


112 


Projection 
1978-79 


382 


381 


+ 


416 



^Includes Nevada Technical Institute # 

"•"DRI faculty positions determined by grants received; thus no 
accurate projection can be made. 
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FACULTY BY F.T.E. 



1974 
1978 



UNLV 



1974 
1978 



381 



CCD 



1974 
1978 



112 



416 



77 
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TABLE VI-6 

AVERAGE FACULTY SALARY (UNR, UNLV, OCD, DRI) BY RANK 





Piofessor 


Associate 

Professor 


AsS!Lfit:ant 

Professor 


Instructor 


Lecturer 


Average 








UNR 








1968-69 


15,131 


12,047 


9,477 


7,642 


10,120 


11,313 


1969-70 


17,322 


13,052 


10,552 


8,027 


13,639 


12,637 


1970-71 


17,630 


13,587 


10,941 


7,970 


11,702 


13,199 


1971-72 


18,092 


14,082 


11,090 


8,500 


11,843 


13,635 


1972-73 


18,651 


14,377 


11,392 


9,607 


12,363 


14,147 


1973-74 


19,469 


14,698 


12,153 


9,482 


13,313 


15,070 










Projecticjn, 1978-79 


26,095 



UNLV 



1968-69 


13,730 


11,640 


9,818 


8,118 


10,565 


10,603 


1969-70 


17,322 


13,052 


10,552 


8,027 


13,639 


12,070 


1970-71 


17,044 


13,842 


11,505 
11,750 


11,189 


11,864 


13,017 


1971-72 


18,270 


14,663 


9,832 


13,371 


13,775 


1972-73 


18,614 


15,163 


11,952 


9,758 


13,519 


14,235 


1973-74 


19,382 


15,750 


12,885 


9,299 


14,120 


14,875 










Projectic»i, 1978-79 


26,095 



ORI 



1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 



20,200 
20,786 
22,182 
22,594 



13,642 
14,253 
13,967 
14,133 



10,954 
11,349 
12,310 
12,909 



7,837 12,969 

9,159 13,819 

8,905 14,126 

9,892 9,750 . 13,748 

Projection, 1978-79 



1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 



Projection, 1978-79 



10,494 
11,339 
11,496 
12,265 
19,145 



DRI faculty positions amd salary determined by grants received; thus no accu- 
rate projection can be made. 



"^Connunity College faculty are unranked. 
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TABLE VI-7 

CP SUPPCJRT POSITIONS (UNR, UNLV, OOD, DRI) BY PTE* 





Classified 


Graduate 
Assistant 


Wages 


Technical 






\m 






1968-69 


264 


36 


44 


47 


1969-70 


292 


. 46 


47 


57 


1970-71 


293 


46 


48 


54 


1971-72 


279 


38 


40 


55 


1972-73 


335 


41 


45 




1973-74 


367 


46 


42 

■ 


- 






UNLV 






1968-69 


92 


6 


15 


16 


1969-70 


138 


19 


24 


2 


1970-7^ 


145 


16 


24 


c 
D 


1971-72 


186 


18 


39 


9 


1972-73 


214 


22 


39 




1973-74 


261 


24 


46 








DRI 






1968-69 


2 


0 


0 


0 


1969-70 


4 


0 


0 


0 


1970-71 


4 


0 


0 


0 


1971-72 


10 


0 


0 


0 


1972-73 


7 


0 


1 




1973-74 


U 


0 


0 








CCD 






1968-69 










1969-70 


L 




1 


0 


1970-71 


2 




1 


1 


1971-72 


12 




3 


0 


1972-73 


17 




4 




1973-74 


53 




13 





*State-si?3ported only. 
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TAHLE VI- 8 



SUPPORfr POSITIONS (UNR, UNLV, OCD, DRI) BY SAIARY 



Classificxi 



Graduate 
Assistant 



'Wages 



Technical 



1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 
.-19.7:^-74- 



1968-69 

196^' ;o 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 



1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 



1,255,422 
1,906,362 
1,967,818 
2,252,180 
2,819,856 
3rQ9l>452 



445,862 
825,579 
875,817 
1,268,431 
1,637,873 
2,104,297 



9,360 
23,626 
22,644 
61,220 
49,135 
89,795 



UNR 

267,750 
347,650 
351,250 
304,425 
331,950 



43,500 
146,300 
121,500 
142,000 
164,000 
204,026 

DRI 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

5,340 
CCD 



171,850 
175,612 
178,595 
162,029 
180,970 
162,5_7J5_ 



53,800 
87,873 
88,573 
152,038 
159,173 
197,974 



0 
0 
0 

0 

4,000 
1,380 



288,548 
401,453 
413,529 
488,754 



116,670 
22,517 
38,031 
89,169 



0 
0 
0 
0 



1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 



5,000 
10,400 
74,180 
103,524 
378,637 



2,700 
2,700 
9,000 
13,000 
58,407 



0 

5,850 
0 



State-supported only. 
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In 1969 the Board agreed that all proposed degree programs, 
major programs, and/or options within major programs must be 
evaluated and approved by the Board of Regents prior to program 
initiation. This is a three-step process;! 

X) Phase I: basic information presented and Board decides 
whether or not to authorize additional work to be done. 

2) Phase II: detailed information presented and Board either 
rejects or approves subject to funding. 

3) Program funded and initiated. 

It should be noted that although the 1969 action of the 
Board of Regents referred only to instructional programs the Uni- 
versity Cade (1.3.7) provides as follows: 

Creation^ abolition^ op substantial alteration of depapt- 
ments t aollecjes ^ labovatovies ^ aenters, ov similar admin~ 
iatrative units shall be approved only after aonsideration 
by the unit and the division aonaerned^ according to the 
division by-laws. Final action ishall require approval of 
the Board of Regents. 

The following summary has been compiled from the record of 
official actions of the Board. To make it possible to relate the 
University of Nevada to the other colleges and universities in the 
United States, the terminology of the U. S. Office of Education 
Higher Education General Information Survey has been used. 
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PROGRAM ADDITIU^S AND DELETIONS SINCE 1969 



Additions 



Deletions 



UNR 

It 

Ed.D, in Education 
M.S. in Nursing 

M.S. in Speech Pathology & Audiology 
B.S. in Criminal Justice 
B.S. in Medical Science 



UNR 

M.S. in Nuclear Engineering 

A. A, in Agriculture Air Services 
M.S. in Agronomy 

B. S. in Gaine Management 

A. A. in Secretarial Science 

B. S. in American Civilization 



UNLV 



UNLV 



B.S. in Nursing ^ 
Ed.D. in Education 
M.S. in Anthropology 
M.S. in Sociology 
B.S. in Law Enforcement 
B.A. in American Studies 



CCD 



A. A. in Fire Science 

A. A. in Law Enforconent 

A. A. in Design Technology 

A. A. in Office Administration 

IVo-yr. General Studies 

TVo-yr. Radiologic Health Technology 

TVK>-yr. Electronic Technology 



OCCC 

Assoc. /Cert, in Recreation 

mx 

Assoc. /Cert, in Graphic Arts 
Assoc. /Cert, in Recreation 
Assoc. in Respiratory Therapy 



Cooperative program, with students att.ending both Universities. 
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TABl,E VI-13 



MiXiOCATZON OF STATE REVENUE 
1)73-1975 BZENNXUM 





Amount 


Per Cent 


UNR 


$27,735,496 


38.1 


UNLV 


21,173,194 


29.1 


1 DRI 


962,299 


1.3 


CCD 


9,369,704 


12.9 


System Adminiatratlon 


850,075 


1.2 


Other* 


12,676,123 


17.4 


Total 


$72,766,891 


100.0 


*********** 


***** 


****** 



DRZ (1.3%) ^ 
System Administration (1.2%) — . 




statewide UNR; Statewide UNLV; Cooperative Extension Service; 
Agricultural Experimentj^tation; System Conipvter Center? Univer- 
sity Press; National Defense Student Loans. Q7 
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SESSABCH AND PUBLIC SERVICE PBOGRAMS 

IN THE UU3 

BESEABCH PROGRAMS 

Since its eioergence in Paris and Bologna in medieval times 
and throughout its 800-year history, the classical university has 
had three main functions — the conservation of old knowledge i the 
discovery of new knowledge, and the dissemination of both through 
the instJiTuctional process. As a true university, the, University 
of Nevada is fully engaged in the discovery of new knowledge 
through research. Contrary to the opiniors of some, most research 
reinforces and enriches the instructional pxcgram which might be 
dull pedagogy without it, and makes importanv contributions to the 
quality of life for Nevada citizens. 

A complete summary of all the basic and applied research 
going on at the University of Nevada would fill a book. I'Jhat fol- 
lows is a series of snapshots to show the diversity of research 
activities throughout the state in the University's effort to 
extend the frontiers of knowledge. 

Research projects in the University serve to enrich the vari- 
ous communities of interest in the state through an expanded 
awareness of the state's resources. Whether those resources be 
human or natural, economic or agricultural, we must understand 
their qualities and potential in order to promote their more effi- 
cient use in the light of today's increasing scarcity of raw 
materials. 

Today's energy- and environment-conscious world has afforded 
new challenges to researchers throughout the world. Those at the 
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University ut Nuvada arc rospondintj to the challenge, each in his 
own uniijue way. 

One of Nevada's tjreat wealths lies in its mineral resources. 
Tho Nevada Bureau of Minos and Geology has been charged with 
investiyatintj and reporting on the geological and mineral 
resources of our state, in an attempt to discover new mineral 
resources and to utilize them more efficiently. Current research 
bciin^ completed ranges from basic geologic mapping and laboratory 
studies to utilization and conservation of nuclear fuels, geo- 
thernial power, and water. 

Nevada faces many geologic problems; earthquakes, landslides, 
poor foundation materials, and flash floods are just a few. The 
Bureau's goal is to provide data to planners and builders who will 
be developing our state. Other relevant research concerns the 
geothermal resources of the state for alternate sources of energy. 

The Desert Research Institute is another unit of the Univer- 
sity working toward a better understanding of Nevada. It has 
expanded our awareness of the vast desert expanse that lies within 
our state's boundaries. 

The Institute is divided into five research laboratories or 
centers with laboratory and research facilities located throughout 
the state. The Laboratory of Atmospheric Thysics, the largest 
research group, is presently conducting studies into the physical 
process of cloud formation and other atmospheric phenomena, 
including hail and lightning suppression, weather modification, 
and investigations of solar energy resources. 

Another research arm conducts programs investigating the 
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quantity ami quality of tht* water rcsouroes of the state as well 
as planniny tor its efficient use. A major study being conducted 
4eals with the impact of development on tho ut>pc5r Truckee River. 

Not all research within the DRI deals with water or clouds. 
The Western Studies Center is conducting research in behavioral 
sciences, including archaeology and anthropology. In addition, 
the Laboratory of Desert Biology has been conducting studies on 
the life forms peculiar to high altitude deserts and mountain 
ranges, while tho Laboratory of Environmental Patho-Physiology is 
researching the effects of altitude, heat, and fatigue on the 
human body as compared with other animal life. 

In direct contrast to tho natural resources found in the 
state are the consumers of these resources. The University is 
analyzing their makeup through tho Bureau of Business and Economic 
Research. For the Nevada businessman or a potential investor the 
studies of the Bureau are invaluable. Statistical profiles have 
been completed and are continuously updated with respect to the 
major population areas. Available statistics include figures on 
population, climate, property tax structure, total taxable sales, 
general housing characteristics, gaming taxes and revenues, con- 
ventions booked and many others. in addition to the statistical 
information the Bureau provides, it works closely with government 
projects and cooperative federal and state programs. 

The research being done by the various University groups 
gives one a picture of how the University is helping Nevadans to 
understand their environment, but research has many other func- 
tions. In relation to devr^lopiny our atiito'a resources and 
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buildiny tlk» economy of Nevada, it 3c2rve2S to bring new techniques 
and methods to industry, trade?, and tourism in Nevada. 

One example of such research within the University is that 
conducted by the College of Hptel Administration. Research here 
has been responsible for the first text on casino management. 
Other efforts have dealt with consumer protection in relation to 
hotels and restaurants. This .=»s been a great aid not only to 
consumers, but also to managt'. .^nt. 

Rural Nevada has also been touched by the University, for 
there has been much done for agriculture. Current projects 
involve work with pesticides, allocation of scarce water, better 
management of grazing land, increased protection from droughts, 
improving calving percentage vs weaning weights, and technical 
assistance in the development of new agricultural enterprises. 
The list goes on and on, but so dues the research, for Nevada 
ranchers are dependent upon it. 

Aside from their usefulness to industry, new developments 
enrich our lives in other ways. The need for better health care 
has been recognized by the advent of a new Medical School. Within 
the University System current research projects and future pro- 
jects will greatly improve health care directly for Nevadans as 

» 

well as making valuable contributions for everyone. Ongoing 
research projects are dealing with cancer, heart and renal 
diseases, and identification of viruses. The latter project has 
been responsible for the establishment of a viral identification 
laboratory. Without such a facility, the identification of 
viruses requires shipment of specimens to a communicable disease 



center iu Atiunt.-^, i.UKn\jia, [>nH.'?ostt that r»*2vur. j:. ooiiKidc^rnblo 
time. 

The field oC nurs5iin.j hat; batjn ijrcatly enricisod by the; Univer- 
sity's nursiny pro*.jram. Ht^ieiirch in t!u* c:; nursiiuj has 
brought the state a continuiiv] education proijra:;, fur raral nurses, 
a rural nurse practi tien£.'r proyrtini, and better teuchin*:? methods to 
produce hiyhly . qualified ^crsoniu?!. 

The University scarves to cMirich our lives culturally as well. 
Research in this area stiay not bo as dra.iatic as discoveries in 
mininy or po^ssible i;ures for camier, but noriev.ht>less it serves to 
balance our lives and provide us with a more complete life style. 
The production of a play, the pe:- f orriancc' of an opera, or the dis- 
play of art requires hours of sttidy into the works of w^reat. 
artists or the production of ori(?inal material. The University 
has originated an opera worksliop, f.iroducing iscveraJ one- act 
operas. A resident ballet company hafs been ; or r.;ed and an annual 
music festival has also been inii-iated. These arc just a few of 
the many cultural activities and evonta that take place under the 
aegis of the University, 

New knowledge is one of the most valuable by-products of 
research. Individual faculty members contribute numerous new 
ideas and approaches to problems, that often provide the last 
piece of a puzzle to a complex problem. Research throughout the 
world resembles & mosaic, each piece of knowledge contributing to 
the finished picture. Here are a few examples: Studies are being 
done in the area of psychobiolocjv of interaction. Cardiac acti- 
vity will be rauaiaurcd -'ncifj: t,: i : : uror, 1 y^i'l:i oi social intoracJtion 
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to iiotftmiiu» any lolal ionship. Another attidy in the field of 
raodiciiiQ deals with tho troatniunt of hmtian lymphocytosis with 
ant i- leukemia 1 druqs to determine chromozomal dbnrration. This 
will lead to a bettor understandiny of drug treatment of leu- 
kemia. 

The tiasque Studies Pro^jram is a unique one, doing research 
into the Basque experience in western America. The Basque culture 
1» one about which little is known and now knowledge of its peo- 
ples will help us not only to understand the Basque culture, but 
a very imfiortant part of Nevada's heritage. 

New knowledyo as well as old must be preserved and catalogued 
tor easy access. The library at the University now has access to 
three data banks via computer terminals — Medline (for medical 
information), Eric (education), and Cain (agriculture). There 
are many other sources of data now available and it is anticipated 
that we shall bo usin<j them during tho next four years. 

The oral history project employs a research design providing 
us with a view of events through actors or people actually close 
to important events. This storage of knowledge provides histor- 
ians with 'nvaluable first-hand accounts of historical events. 

The College of Education sponsors a Research and Educational 
Planning Center. The Center conducts research and development for 
state, district, and individual schools and colleges. Among its 
many projects, the Center is currently conducting a research study 
and development plan for the Nevada State Drug Abuse Presentation 
Program. The study is sponsored by the Governor's Office of the 
State of Nevada. 
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Koscarch conducted within the field of education designed to 
upgrade and enrich the instructional process is an integral part 
of the University, Three main functions in the educational pro- 
cess arc achieved through research, the first being an examination 
of the educational process going on within all units of the Uni- 
versity. This function is introspective in nature and serves to 
re-evaluate the educational programs offered by the University. 
Development or redesign of new and old programs becomes necessary 
to meet the new and charn;j.ifi9 labor market. Responding to new 
demands, the Nursing College has developed a rural practitioner's 
program, while in another area the current status of environmental 
education in the state is being evaluated. Hopefully a basis will 
be developed upon which to structure environmental curricula for 
Nevada. 

In areas other than new programs, research is conducted into 
the grading process, requirements for graduation in different 
fields, and curriculum coordination with precollege education. 
This type of research is conducted on a day-to-day basis, year in 
and year out providing a basis for decisions concerning the future 
outlay for education. 

The second function reUites to improvement in educational 
methods. The University is constantly looking into new methods 
to better educate individuals. The axoa of Special Education is 
an excellent example where research has brought new developments 
into the field. The following are a few examples of the preced- 
ing! Development of television tapes l:or work placement programs 
with educable mentally retuidad; a survey conducted of rural 
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; Ut.iliii.;lH in Nevada ioi pi t;v»iiantrti u£ di«.jblcd unci »fj.ttc'd 
w ni ! ifv-'ii; -uul thu ubh of vi«ual Unylish with pictjchoci duaf 
vijiiuroii. 

Tho <>iNti!nt ot rc'syarch that has boon ijortrayod is only a very 
shiull propt^rl ion of a much laryur otfort. Research can be voiry 
'hamati'-' ic? .soiuu and dry dnd dull to othurs? yet v;ithout it our 
•^(joiety, let alone tho uduoational process, would bo slow in its 
j-r i»v{i«.HHion. A bond of intGrdt?pondt'nco botwoon tho University and 
t.n^» cumniuiuty has been created, with research serving as a cata- 



! V.;l lu acouiuraudato the dewands of today's industrial society. 

The last 1 unction is research devoted to reinforoiny ar»d 
t.iii Lt'iUnwj thu instructional pro^jram. Without rt.'sctirch into the 
ii«.'t lu/d.j of toachiny and coutKe content , the instructional procoss 
v;,iuld .suffer and students would never advance v;ith tht^ fast- 
.;nan4ji:uj world in which we live. 



The classical definition of a university does not include the 
notio ! of public and coniniunity service which appears to be a 
aiiqu-ly American contribution to the Jony development of the 
Uiii ver Sity , 

The University of Nevada is deeply involved in providing 
ia.rvievs to the comn'.unity, but as in the case of research activx- 
t .ct; at thuf University, the spectrum of service to the people of 
I'vvada ih so broad and deep that the following account can only 
touch the highlights of the University's service to the public, 

Th' !»t'.yv!r.ii,is of General Kxtonsion and Continuincj r-kiucaJ ion 
;.io»'jdf esjuc.jt lona I tu' r v i ci-j; lor i nU i v i du.i 1 s to j'lihanco their 
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skills in order to obtain new employment or advance in present 
eraployment. For example, a Management Development program has 
been created through General University Extension which works 
closely with the State Personnel Division and different govern- 
mental agencies within the state of ^3evada• The list of courses 
offered is quite extensive. Examples include Theories of Public 
Administration, Effective Letter/Report Writing^ Personnel Prac-- 
tices and Equal Eirployment Opportunity Workshop^ Pre-retirement 
Planning, and Speed Wiiting* In providing these service courses, 
the University goes to the area where the expertise is needed. 
Many of these courses are taught in the state capital where there 
is a high concentration of government employees. 

The Continuing Education prc^gr^^m offers courses similar to 
General Extension, but provides a curriculum that is designed for 
employee-employer development as well as personal self-enrichment. 
For individuals interested in career development/ courses are 
offered in real estate, insurance, nursing, marketing and sales, 
and construction project management. For those who wish to enrich 
their personal lives, many diverse courses are offered, a few 
being fJcu)ti'>h ('uirrlyir iiyui i'u/^-irr^ Thrim^.^h thr l^^vib^^^' Cuviaryi 
A I'Ook (it Chlrhi^ uiuuicnln'^; l^Ji-' Kr^^^iit ''^'rrf*i^ 9 You and 

To dan I'ood, and many others • 

In addition to course uiierings by General University Exten- 
sion and the Continuing Education program, various departments 
within the University conduct seminars for people in industry, 
medicine or business* The Medical School has a continuing educa- 
tion program for physicians uiid allied health professionals. The 
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?uus^?b, w'hi.U? t.lu* Athletic Dw*pu r. tnici! I iuiuci s .'Jniicri ivi: mcj^ 
iH-autics and [^hy^^icai cducut ioji nuitruct cr s. 

T]it» Collc^o of Education provides ovxu" iifty in-sorvico 
cour stjs tor toacliars^ admin int rat orn . counnoiors, and otiier oduca-- 
tronai pei\soiiiK* 1. . In additiuiw uuniurous w<.)rkshops are ccmductt^d 
t;>r oducationa] pa^f cssional pori'fOiHiel at: tho Btate, district, 
i loca 1 leVk' ] 

T!u?.sc sovicc ci.*)urscs pit.vido an cipportuuity lor individuals 
wiio luuy iiavt: cu;uplt?ted thoir iui^Hial univerjiiLy uducation or who 
f'j'.* Mov'wr co-ii; ^ 1 o U:»d a cnl.l^^vjc d;Hji\H.: oonlinuwillv to i^nrjoh tluM;i- 
. pro t ii^tja J iy and Jl'twm; i a 1 ! y . 

Thu irbrarjoi? Vvrithin tliL* University System serve not only tho 
ia;arlty ind i.tudcnts of their' own and othor units, but alsu maka 
l:u;M' rr'';:auarecs and t;erviee^ avaj labic to all citi^dons via the 
s:*tt. wide libi'.iry n^'tvvurk, i'uhlJc and iichuoi iibxaric:> throi;aliout 
^:!ie state auv<3 access to the Univerbity's collections. The Uni- 
versity libraries also serve the public directly. For example^ 
the MJ.noH Library serves nol on.iy the Maekay School of Minos and 
the Wcvada Bureau at Mines and Geoioqy, but also the nuninq indus- 
try, the consult incj cjeoloyist and the Individual prospc^ctor. The 
Lite and ilcaltli Sciences Library acts as a special libiary f:or the 
farmer and rancher and others enqayed in aqrlculture, and also the 
physician, nurse, and other health professionals throughout Nevada 
and ea -itern Cal i i;c^rni a • 

I'ublic serviao in thi* area of industr'y hu.s brouciht- t iio 
buiui;e.;:» k'-./nin un i i.y und thi-' L'ti i v< 'ij i t. y laafthor a:i a nt:cet;i4ity . 
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The University not only offers valuable technical advancement in 
the field, but skills for solving day-to-day problems. In the 
field of mining, the Bureau of Mines and Geology provides free 
assaying, mineral identification and metallurgical testing of ores 
in Nevada. During the fiscal year 1973-74 the total number of 
assays run were 3,132 (2,001 were gold and silver). In addition 
to running assays the Bureau provides consulting services to 
mining companies and prospectors in their search for ores. 

The Bureau of Governmental Research provides research and 
service in the field of public affairs for citizens and government 
officials in the state. A r^^r.' t-nncKti!'! Rcccavch Neu^sl fitter pub- 
lished by the Bureau is sent to most elected and major appointed 
state and local officials in the state, to other research agen- 
cies, and to interested citizens. A major thrust of the Bureau is 
research dealing with public policy. For example, publications 
over the last few years have reported research in emergency medi- 
cal services, governmental efforts against poverty, problems of 
growth, public assistance, and energy policy. Other publications 
have dealt with elections and electoral behavior, legislative 
organization, and citizen involvement with government. Recently, 
the Bureau has been seeking ways to make the research and service 
capabilities of the University better known to public officials in 
the state. In addition to collaborating with the Nevada League of 
Cities in this effort, the Bureau recently hosted a conference in 
which 75 state and local government officials in Western Nevada 
discussed their research needs with various University of Nevada, 
Reno agencies and faculty members. 
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In I iu' 1 uvia uf vUjricuUuro, the Cooporativw^ Extension 
Service haiS offered many pro^jramn desiyned to assist Nevada ranch- 
ers. Examples rancje from providmy information for the utiliza- 
tion of carcass iavaiuation in improved buof production to tech- 
nical assistance in the development of new agricultural enter- 
prises, and includes working with urban and rural youth in 4-H 
functions and community and family development. 

For busijiess information and expertise, Nevada businessmen 
turn to the Bureau of Business ajid Economic Research. Frequent 
requests include those for assictanc • in evaluating a business for 
a prospective purchaser, for assistance in determining a good 
business to start in a particular county, or for information on 
tile influence of specific frinqe benefits on employee satisfac- 
tion. 

The College of Business Administration and the College of 
Educatioxi cooperate jointly with the business community through 
the Nevada Joint Council on Economic Education, an agency designed 
to promote understanding of economics, business, and free enter- 
prise. The College also maintains a Chair of Insurance which is 
supported in large measure by the Nevada Association of Indepenti- 
ent Insurance Agents. 

A new project added to the 197 3-7.'' school year in cooperation 
with the College of Business Administration is the Small Business 
Institute, This program offers management assistance to proprie- 
tors of small businesses in local areas. Senior and graduate 
Business Adrainj.stration students work in teai.is under the supervi- 
sion at 1 acuity mcjnbcrs to covmsel business persons in areas of 
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rocoi d k4'*'[) i tiij , aciTount. i luj procrodur .'F. , a'.ivi'r t .4 i r,<i and tsaloH pro- 
motion. 

Public sarvicii is not liiuitod ttj providi-ig oxportisi.- tor 
industry or educational opportunities. Programs desiynod to exam- 
ine topics ol' eominunity concern arc very much part of the public 
sorvict' yoals of the Univorsit.y. The Hchool of Home Ec*oiiOmics 
pruscntod a wcek-lony seminar concerned with abused and neglected 
children and their families. Participants in the seminar included 
academic personnel in home economics, parents, lawmakers, doctors, 
and the tiovernor of Nevada. The School in the future will be con- 
ducting pro<jrams with such topics as .' » r 
(;;;,.*,•.•,• .■•.■.■";,■/,. •Hi.: 'I- • .■"/..•. 

<•,/,■/.;' i. and ; . ;.•;,/ /;. This is just one sot 

of proqrams that one discipline is present iny. There arc more 
seminars planned in the various departments of the University, 
providing the important interchamje of in-'^ful information between 
the University and the community. 

Individual faculty with the University ^ivo of themselves in 
a hiqh doyree of citizenship to i ',-^.otc the welfare of the state 
of Nevada. They provide tiieir t- i me and expert knowledge in their 
academic field to participate on various advisory committees such 
as the Governor's Advisory Committee on Comprehensive Health, the 
Educational Opportunity Board Advisory, and the Western Interstate 
Comiiiission for Higher Education, to name just a very few. In 
addition to serving on several committoPB, faculty give informa- 
tive lectures to community tjrcjups on a wide variety of subjects. 

The conmmnity colleqe's very ti.itujo is designed to sorve the 
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cuniniun Uy , laiiKjinq it La t.hi^ canij^UH and the campus to the commun- 
ity. Tho collogo is dosiyned to have considerable flexibility, 
and as interest and needis ot the conununity are expressed, the 
colleyo will work to provide services to fill them. 

The open door policy means the Community Col lege should have 
dVctilablt.' to the communities beim^ aotvcd, within the limitations 
of physical and fiscal resources, educational opportunities as 
extensive or as limited as may be needed. For example, the Coni- 
munity College adapted its Fire Science program to include train- 
ing m diymantlintj bombs when casinos in the Lake Tahoe area were 
threatuniud by many bomb scares. 

The colleges also offer a wide range of courses intended for 
students who do not wish to pursue a career or occupational pro- 
•■jram. Students may select classes for job upgrading in a variety 
of vocational or technical skills, leisure time activities or 
dvocational interests. Examples range from courses in business 
law or drafting to courses in creative crafts and fly-tying. 

In conclusion, the University System provides an atmosphere 
in which not only faculty are involved in public service projects, 
but student involvement is extremely high. Students go into the 
community as volunteers in hospitals, as tutors in elementary 
school and as aids to senior citizens. One very successful pro- 
gram conducted through a student organ i i'.ation is the elderport 
program. Elderport is designed to help senior citizens to reach 
places they had difficulty getting to before. Hard to reach 
doctor appointments, shopping trips or casual visits are now 
little {jfoblem lor our soni<H- citi;2ens. 
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Btnntlt' voluntour service work, student energy provides the 
cottinmnity with musical productions, plays, art festivals and many 
other cur.ununity pleasures. 

The University is much like the community around it, with 
varied interests. Public ser%^ice of the University servos these 
areas and draws the comnmnity closer to the University in depend- 
ence and an important exchange of knowledge. 

Financing higher education in Nevada must receive close exam- 
ination in any plan that purports to be comprehensive in its 
scope. Assuming the desirability of some degree of higher educa- 
tion, a cost will be incurred which must in some way be reconciled 
to available income. This section presents historical information 
on the sources of support for higher education in Nevada, as well 
as attempting to compare estimated costs and income in 1978-79. 
From this comparison, future differences can be anticipated well 
in advance and alternative solutions evaluated. 

Table VI-15 indicates the sources of support for higher edu- 
cation over the past five years. The importance of each source 
for the various divisions can be identified. This information is 
important for understanding the financial situation of the last 
five years, but more important, it provides a base for comparing 
costs and income in the future. 

Making comparisons four years into the future obviously 
requires qualifying assumptions and the willingness to accept a 
degree of imprecision. Based on system enrollment projections for 
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J 970" 7 1 
ly73-74 



J SH»9-70 
j.970-71 
] 971-72 
3972-73 
1973-74 



1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 



l,4(»3,15fi 
2,056,823 
2,270,684 
3,07H,646 
2,868,030 
2,974,478 



740,906 
1,030,953 
1,164,266 
1,589,132 
}, 630, 242 
1,770,944 



State 



Federal 
Appn yrlat ion s'' 



Other'' 



9, on, 972 

9, ^S3,%'nH 
iO,VU4, 315 
10,921,646 
UM4 1,424 
10,579,556 

2,78] ,^t6G 
3,70y,l'60 
4,255,'",. 59 
6,079,143 
6,295,613 
8,169,208 

DRi 

N/A 
205,817 
229,780 
302,932 
304,344 
479,335 

CCD 



243,146 
206,784 
224,207 
117,742 
28,675 
117,000 



40,000 
0 

24,803 
87,480 
21,325 
152,654 



337,203 
249,353 
282,517 
394,522 
496,377 
528,680 



62,195 
114,598 

95,043 
134,794 
145,380 
271,183 



N/A 
1,972,002 
2,461,881 
2,574,201 
2,867,830 
3,248,264 



1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 



40,026 
182,b'29 
422,816 
498,000 



214,516 
739,073 
1.100,935 
3,390,732 



0 

58,178 
34,474 



131 
45,535 
117,920 



ifeprescaits Fcdei^al apf>ropriatk?ns bud<jet€d, iiot total Fedaral funds <pcoiV8d, 
*DRI QtliiT consists of non-budgeted grants and Tt^deral funds. 
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VJlH-'J'J auci t.lu' appli c'.t iun ot tlu' currant buiqet torr.iula, the 

tsstiftiataii cast ut' !:4ovuda Iu»^Ihu" i?diicalion in ] 9 7.8- 751 wiX-i-be - - 

$1)2,447,555. Thin liyuirt) a^aumci; the continuation into the 
future ot the ratios incorporated in the current budyet formula, 
and represents the /' . .•/ .''.'*•;' of what hi<jher education in 
Nevada will cost in 1978-79, 

The Becof'd part o£ the cost- income question is, will sources 
of supj-'ort be sufficient to meet the anticipated cost? Estimates 
ol revenue fur each source can be made. 

It ii; prcfiumptuous to anticipate the amount of 
"'ri'- 'Hi' tor hifjher education to be authorized four years in 
duvance. However, the historical data indicate that the Nevada 
lecjislaturc has allocated an avcya^^c of 18 percent of general fund 
revenue for this purpose duriny the last six years. The Bureau of 
Business and Economic Research of th</ University of Nevada Systori 
estimates IJevada yenerul fund revenue in l'i7l^-79 to be $245,347,000. 
Assurainq the continuation of the 18 percent t1 location to higher 
education, the State's contr ibutioti will be $44,3 62,000. 

Based on .'/i.-f. /]// ?'. /;"' ,• /.'>; projections for 1978-79, fees 
are estimated to bo $11,235,000. This i4.'5sumes foes and «?tate 
appropriations will continue in the sauie proportion. 

Finally, /'''•/. /''// /!//;'(■;,"'..-•,■,./,;• and i'///.-" sources of 
incone are difficult to anticipate, but historically they account 
for a small percentarje of total income. This pcrcenta<je has been 
determined to be app rox imately 9 percent of the y^r/ J'^'^r^'^ a- 

i/'Thi! category. Based on this assumption, Fiui.'vul Api'vnryint ionn 
and incosnc will provKh^ $4,0'>4,OQO m 1 978-79. 
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In yuiiuuury, <i fomiKirirton >>i ot<t im.iicni c?ont.^ anc! income in 
1978-79 is as to Hows; 



197B-79 I'lrit iiiuatod Co^t and Inconu? of 
ni^hor l;:ducvition in Nevada 



Cost 



Inccmo 



$91!, 44 / , ^i55 



^?tat€? Api5ropr iat ions 
I'tidoral Appropriations and 



$11,235,000 
$44,162,000 



Other Sources ot Income 



$ 4,0 94,000 



Total incuinc 



$59,491,000 



i'row tiiis analysis, it can bo seen that there could be a 
shortfall between cost and income as high as 33 million dollarn by 
the end of the planning} period. If the assumptions and projec- 
tions are reasonably correct, the University planning process nur.t 
consider the options available to reconcile the gap betv;een inconie 
and cost. The obvious alternatives are as follows; 

1 . if '. r . 

Although the University is doing an efficient job of educat- 
ing its students in comparison with other states, there is always 
room for improvement in matching resources with needs in the areas 
ot space, time, faculty, and fiscal utilization. However, it is 
unlikely that improvements in this option could account for much 
of the shortfall. 

2. Lin' 1. i n^uj 1 lnu-:n ' , 

It would be possible to redress a portion of the imbalance 
by limiting enrollnent through the raising of admission standards. 
The prpbloin here determiiiincj the degree of atate comnutment for 
hi^jhor ication t.o i ta iuiji^ lu.-h'.'ol qraduritcs. The University 



Dollars 



26,573,491 



SOURCKS OK INCOME 
(Projected) 



State Approp. 
44,162,000 



5,292,108 
1,966,832 




1974 



Fees 

11,235,000 

Other 
4,094,000 



1978 



Dollars 



COST AND INCOME OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN NEVADA 

(Projected) 



33,832,431 




Cost 

92,447,555 



Income 
59,491,000 



1974 



1978 
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must; also v-ui ivui^'i t iu- ob.ib j i itv oi UniViU'sity acaduinic success 
i*or u »:jiv<.'n level oi .socotidaiy uchool dch i ov^Mnonl: and admission. 
■ — .- i. .n.T. -i.;,. ; »'/. /■ ; , ' 

Sjincw Wiivdda has been below the reyiunal average ol 24 p«r- 
ocnt by about G percent in recent years, an increase in this 
lactor could account i or as much an 60 percent of the y^p. How- 
over, this would have to be a jjolicy nption of state tjovernment. 

In the past tew years, Nevada has been low both regionally 
(9th out ol U) and nationally ('il'nd) in the 18 percent of hicjhcr 
education croiita paid with student charyes. This proportion has 
decreased to 15 percent -'.ainq the current biennium and is pro- 
poHoti to dt'crease t o 1 2 . ""^ p.'rciMit by the next biennium. A nort't»n 
of the income-ouf.qo imbalance ceuld be made up by raising tuition, 
ilowevor, if this porcortaqe were raised 10 percent to the regional 
and national averavie of 28 percent, this would account for only 
10 percent of the gap. 

There niay be other options which could bo gxercitJed to move 
estimated income and estinjated cost closer together. However, 
it is believed that those listed above are the most important 
ones. 

In summary, one or more of the above actions will have to be 
considered if we are to continue educating Nevadans at the same 
levels of quality and quantity in the past. If Nevada chooses 
to improve quality to any sit|ni ! ic.int c'xtent, the projected costs 

w; 11 bo e<^en hlcjher. 

In .ijsy I'vent, ihe Un i v<.>i-.,. i '.y «'{ \\'vud.i Syst<'ni is prepared 
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to utili;'.i' an fl 1 tt-t ively as possible^ whatovtn* support is accorded 
it by the State. 
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VII. NONPUBLIC POSTSECONDARV EDUCATION 

IN NEVADA 

For a statewide plan to be truly comprehensive, it should 
include not only the public (^ax-supported) institutions but also 
the nonpublic (private) enterprises which provide postsecondary 
educational opportunities for Nevada citizens. 

To provide a structure for closer planning relationships 
between the public and nonpublic sectors # in April 1974, Gover- 
nor O'Callaghan appointed the Nevada Higher Education Commission 
consisting of the nine members of the Board of Regents augmented 
by a r>^presentative of the vocational-occupational sector and one 
from the private sector. This action was taken pursuant to Sec- 
tion 1202 of P.L. 92-318 (the Education Amendments of 1972), 
which encourages the states to establish commissions broadly 
representative of the postsecondary educational spectrum. 

In taking this action, the Governor designated the Office 
of the Chancellor as the secretariat for the Commission and a 
member of the Chancellor's staff as the Commission's chief staff 
officer. The Governor also limited the function of the Commission 
to . , . T>eviewin^ the state plan for hiffher eduaation . . . (the 
present document). In reviewing the plan, the Commission will be 
alert to Congressional intent . , , to expand the aaope of . . . 
planning through aomprehenai-oe inventories of, and studies with 
respect to, all pubLia and private postsecondary educational 
resouroea in the state, including the planning neaessary for suah 
resources to be better coordinated, improved, expanded, or altered 
so thai all persons within the state who dasire, and who c'an 
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bcHi'j'lt fi'!>ffif I'Ot! tiUii'LjnJ^n'ii cducalion haiU> ayi oppoviunita to 

Accordxnyly, it is anticipated that the Comnussion will 
encourage ways in which the two sectors can cooperate by sharing 
resources and avoiding directly overlapping, duplicative, and 
conpetitive programs. 

The following schools are those which are currently oper- 
ating in Nevada and are licensed, approved, accredited, or other- 
wise recognized in a list published by the State Department of 
Education. They meet the criteria of the U.S. Office of Education 
which states that A po^^ tr^cc'ondai'i- eduaatti^yial i ntit I tution is 
Ji'/inad as an a^-u ooktat ional ^ teclirii -al ^ home ctudyt 

hui-u.neaiSf rvofpr't-u\nial, or othav eahoolt i'ollau'. or univavsity , 
Of othev ov'jani'dat ion or> pei'i^on affci'lnij educational apedentiale, 
or offering iriQtvuation ov odu(fational scrvii'cn (pvimavity to 
I'CT'acna who have aomplc tcii or tci'minatcd their a c'condarij education 
OP who arc beyond the a^c of compulBory school attendance) for* 
attainment of educational, profavtiionai» or vocational objectives . 

A, B.C. Beauticians University of Las Vegas 
953 E. Sahara Avenue 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89105 

The A. B.C. Beauticians University of Las Vegas offers a com- 
plete cosmetology program. Courses include training as cosmetol- 
ogist (11 months), manicurist (3.5 months), and cosmetology 
teacher (6 months). The objective of these courses is for the 
.individual to pass the state exam and becone a licensed cosmetol- 
ogist. 

' * If J 
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Academy of Hair Dt?sign 
4445 W. Charleston Blvd. 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89102 

The Academy of Hair Desiyn offers courses in cosmetology 

{1800 hours), manicuring (350 hours), and teacher training (1000 

hou»"s). The course objective is the preparation for professional 

license by the State of Nevada to practice each of the above. 

Advance Aviation 

2772 Rancho Rd. , Box D 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89106 

No information received. 

American School of Diamond Cutting 
P. O. Box 905 

Gardnerville, Nevada 89410 

The American School of Diamond Cutting trains young adults 
to become competent members of the craft. The basic objective ir 
to produce highly skilled cratfsmen who are either employable 
capable of establishing and operating their own businesses. Three 
sequential 40-week courses are offered, although the first two nre 
felt to be sufficient for employment. 

Automated Systems, Inc. DBA Casino Training Center 
2401 E. Searles Avenue 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89101 

The nature of the courses offered at Casino Training Center 

is coin-operated device repair and maintenance, with the objective 

of training individuals to be competent and skilled employees in 

this field. Particular area of graduate employment in Nevada lies 

v;ithin the gaming industry. The training covers slot machine 

mechanics, vending machines (electro-mechanical), pinball 
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arcade* it'lectro-mechdnical) , jukeboxes and other solid state 
amusement devices. The? lenyth of the course is 0 weeks for each 
.Sf?«jment. 

Aviation Services, lnc« 
1«80 Gentry Way 
Reno, Nevada 89502 

Aviation Services, Inc. provides vocational training in the 

field of U.S. Civil Pilot Training. Objectives of the courses 

aro to attain li«u-nsiny as a professional pilot in the United 

States. Minimum curriculum to meet professional pilot standards 

is the Commercial and Instrument Pilot Courses currently combined 

to make up the Professional Pilot's Course. Advanced Profession.? 

Pilot Couises include Multi-engine and Air Transport Pilot 

Courses. Average length of the courses is five months. 



Bobby Ayoub's Original Dealer's School 
2454 . Industrial Road 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89102 

Bobby Ayoub's Original School for Dealers offers complete 

courses in Craps, 21, Roulette, and Baccarat. Each course is six 

v/eeks in length and costs $200.00 per game. The purpose of the 

school is to provide students with the training and education 

needed to make them qualified dealers. 

Carson-Tahoe Aviation 

2600 E. North Ormsby Blvd. 
Carson City, Nevada 89701 

Carson-Tahoe Aviation offers instruction in private, commer- 
cial, instrument, multi-engine, flight instructor plus complete 
ground school training. The educational objective is to produce 
professional pilots, as a result of the following courses; 
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Private Pilot {40 hr. flight instruction, 35 hr. ground school); 
Commercial Pilot (160 hr, flight instruction, 40 hr. ground 
school); Instrument Pilot (38 hr. flight instruction, 40 hr. 
ground school); Multi-engine Rating (13 hr. flight instruction, 
10 hr. ground school) ; and Flight Instructor (25 hr. flight 
instruction, 40 hr. ground school) . 

Concentrated Employment Program 
900 W. Owens 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89106 

No information received. 

Dana McKay Business School 
953-9B E. Sahara 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89105 

No information received. 

Denny Walker's Academy of Dealing 
2018 Western 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89102 

No information received. 

Education Dynamics Institute 

2536 N. Decatur Blvd. 350 Cheney St. 

Las Vegas, Nevada 89108 Reno, Nevada 89502 

Education Dynaimcs Institute offers two courses: Real 
Estate Principles and Practices, a ten-week course which gives the 
graduate all the necessary information for the Nevada Real Estate 
Salesman's Examination; and Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Service and Repair, a six-month full-time, or nine-month part- 
time, course which qualifies the student, upon graduation, for 
placement in the field as a highly trained technician. 
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El Aero Services 
Box 149 

£lkOi Nevada 89801 

No information received. 



Fashion Merchandising Institute 
1454-56 E. Charleston Blvd. 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89104 

The Fashion Merchandising Institute of Nevada offers 18 
courses designed to be completed in a ten-month period. Upon 
completion of the courses, the student will have a complete basic 
knowledge of the entire field of fashion merchandising which will 
place her (or him) in a position to accept many different posi- 
tions in various departments of fashion. 



n & R Block Co. 

1014 E. Charleston Blvd. 905 S. Wells Avenue 

Las Vegas, Nevada 89104 Reno, Nevada 89502 

The H & R Block Tuition Tax School offers both a Basic Income 

Tax Course as well as an Advanced Course. The objective of these 

courses is to learn to teach the preparation of tax returns, 

including individual, corporation, federal estate, and gift tax 

forms. Course lengths are 81 hours (6 hours a week) for the Basic 

Tax Course, and 60 hours (6 hours a week) for the.*Advanced Course. 



International Schools, Inc. 
302 E. Charleston Blvd. 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89104 

The International Schools, Inc. offers courses in Professional 
Dealing — Blackjack, Craps, Roulette, and Baccarat. The educa- 
tional objective is to produce competent employable casino 
croupiers. Approximate length of instructional courses varies 
from 4 to 8 weeks. 
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J. R. Rapp Dealer's School 
200 E. Fremont 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89101 

The J. R. Rapp Dealer's School offers instruction in craps 

and 21 dealing. The objective is for students to become crap and 

21 dealers upon completion of the approximately six-week-long 

course. 

Las Vegas Beauty College 
821 Las Vegas Blvd. South 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89101 

No information received. 

Las Vegas School for Barboys & Cocktail Waitresses 
1408 S. 4th St. 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89104 

No information received. 

Las Vegas School of Dealing 
207 N. 3rd St. 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89101 

The Las Vegas School of Dealing offers training in 21, 

Craps, Baccarat, Keno Writing, and Keno Running. The length of 

training varies from 2 to 8 weeks. The educational objective is 

employment in the gaming industry. 

Marinello Schools of Beauty 
116 N. Third St, 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89101 

Marinello Schools of Beauty are nationally accredited by the 
Cosmetology Accrediting Commij.sion and offer courses in Cosmetol- 
ogy (1800 hours), Manicuring (350 hours), and Teacher Training 
(1000 hours) . The goal of each course is state certification and 
employment. 
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lijt»vatiti Aviation iJtT vices 
2 772 Rancho Rd. , Box C 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89106 
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Nevada Aviation Services oftors Flitjht Training and assoui- 
ated Ground Traininy for the various Pilot Certificates and Rat- 
ings for Aircraft and Helicopter. Student objectives range from 
f5leasure and private business flying to the several certificates 
and ratings required by professional pilots. The approximate 250 
hours of Flight Training necessary to obtain all the certificates 
and ratings oifored in most cases are obtained on a part-time 
basis. Therefore, the amount of calendar time required to com- 
plete the program varies. 

Nevada Gaming Schools, Inc. 
3135 Industrial Road 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89109 

Nevada Gaming Schools Inc. offers training in the Repair and 

Maintenance of Coin Operated Machines. The educational objective 

of the approximate 16-week course is to obtain employment in 

casinos or amusement arcades, 

Nevada School of Dealing 
226 Ogden 

Las Vegas, Nevada 89101 

No information received. 

Northern Nevada Business Institute 
777 West Second Street 
Reno, Nevada 89502 

The Northern Nevada Business Institute is a nonprofit Voca- 
tional School, Training concentrates on areas where employability 
is high such as paramedical, secretarial, and in the hotel-casino 
field. Instruction includes coordinated programs with extensive 
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on-the-job observation. The average length of the program is 
three months. 

Northern Nevada Real Estate School 
1301 Cordons 
Reno, Nevada 89502 

No information received. 

P. I.e. Dog Grooming School, Inc. 
2390 W. Spring Mountain Rd. 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89102 

The P. I.e. Dog Grooming School seeks to elevate the standards 
of the dog grooming profession, while helping to fill the need for 
trained personnel for veterinarians, pet shops, kennels and groom- 
ing shops. The course includes training in bathing, brushing, and 
grooming, and lasts approximately two to three months (minimum 
of 400 hours) . 

Ponce College of Beauty 
102 East Second St. 
Reno, Nevada 89502 

The Ponce College of Beauty Reno offers a program leading to 
a career in Cosmetology, Manicuring and Cosmetology Instructor. 
Students may also work towards a Certificate of Achievement from 
the Western Nevada Community College, directed towards an Associ- 
ate of Arts Degree in Applied Science. The course of instruction 
for Cosmetology is 1800 hours, 350 hours for Manicuring and 1000 
hours for Instructor (instructor's course requires a Nevada 
Cosmetology license). 

Poodle Grooming School 
1800 So. Main St. 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89105 

The Poodle Grooming School presents a professional All Breed 
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Dog Groominy Course accord intj to the Professional Standard as sot 
by the National Dog Groomors Association of Annsrica, Inc. The 
approximate iGmjth of the instructional course is 6 months. 

Prater Way Collt2go of Beauty 
1627 Prater Way 
Sparks, Nevada 894 31 

The Prater Way CollcyG of Bf?auty and Electrloysis offers 

courses in all phases; of Cosmetology. The Cosmetology enrollment 

plan covers 1800 hours of instruction, the P-lanicuring course 350 

hours, and the Electrolysis course 1000 hours. Providing each 

student with a marketable skill upon completion of the prescribed 

course is the key responsibility assumed by the director and staff 

of the school. 

Professionals Academy 
810 E. Sahara 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89105 

No information received. 

Real Estate School of Nevada 
1788 E. Charleston Blvd. 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89104 

The Real Estate School of Nevada offers instructional courses 

in Real Estate Principles, Real Estate Law, and Graduate Seminars. 

Courses satisfy license requirements for real estate broker and 

real estate salesman applicants. Seminars are conducted for 

advanced study in particular areas. The length of each course is 

14 weeks. 

Rono Junim- Colloq*' of Husinoss 
We 11 13 and Wonder 
Reno, Nevada 89502 

The Reno Junior College of Business is a privately owned 
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cooducutionu 1 colloqi' spociul iiuj in businesfa and law careers. 
Courses vary from six-woek refresher trainimi to 12 to 18 month 
-Associate de^reu provjrams, liducational programs include Le^al 
Administration, Court Reporting, Business Administration, Office 
Administration, and Hotel Admifiistration. 

Reno's Executive Air 

Reno International Airport 
Reno< Mevada 89502 

Reno's Executive Air, Inc. offers pilot training courses, 

leading to a private pilot, commercial pilot, instrument pilot, 

flight instructor and airline pilot rating. The length of each 

course varies from 25 hours to 160 hours. Each rating except 

the private requires previous experience. 

Sierra Nevada College 
P. 0. Box 4269 

Incline Village, Nevada 89450 

Sierra Nevada College is a four-year college offering degree 
in Environmental Sciences, Creative Arts, Recreation and also 
Humanities, Sierra Nevada is a small college and it intends to 
remain small to insure the development of each student's abili- 
ties. The educational program emphasizes training in selected 
fields of interest. 

Strip Dealer's School, Inc. 
2401 Las Vegas Blvd. South 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89105 

The Strip Dealer's School offers courses in Blackjack, Craps 
Roulette, and Baccarat, with the objective of becoming a profes- 
sional dealer. Courr-ius range in time from 6 to 8 weeks on the 
basis of 2 to 6 hours daily, 5 days a week. 
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Universal Tr«iining Service 
496 Keno Lane 
Las Vegas^ Nevada 89102 

Universal Training Service^ inc. « is the parent corporation 
o£ eight vocational schools preparing students for the opportunity 
to be successful in Heav^ Construction, Diesel Construction 
Mechanics, Motorcycle Engine Repair, Welding, Truck Driving, 
Insurance Adjusting, Motel Management, and Airlines Personnel 
Management. All courses consist of preparatory lessons to be 
completed by the student at his own instructional pace followed 
by resident training. Course lengths vary from 40 to 60 prepara- 
tory lessons with from 2 to 5 weeks of resident training. 

Yeager Refrigeration School 
2008 S. Highland Drive 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89102 

Yeager Refrigeration School offers a 24'-week intensive train- 
ing course in Refrigeration - Air Conditioning Servicing. The 
student builds his own projects in refrigeration and electrical 
systems and is taught to troubleshoot them and make them work 
perfectly. The course is taught in 4 unitss 1) Basic Electricity 
& Power Distribution Systems j 2) Motors & Compressors? 3) Freon 
Systems; 4} Automatic Controls & Control Systems. The educational 
objective is to impart knowledge of maintenance as it applies to 
air conditioning, ref irgeration, heating and electrical systems 
and to instruct the techniques and mechanical skills required in 
a manner that will enable a graduate to function at his highest 
level of capability. 
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TABLE A-X 

UNIVSRSXTV OF NEVADA, miO DEGREES CONF£RR£D 



Associate 
(TotaX Only) 



Baccalaureate Master's Doctorate 



lybfa-69 

Arts & Science 

Agriculture 

HoiDe Eoonomics 

Business Administration 

Engineering 

Mines 

Education 

Nursing 

Medical Science 
atotal 

1969- 70 

Arts & Science 

Agriculture 

Hone Eccmomics 

Business Administration 

Engineering 

Mines 

Education 

Nursing 

Medical Science 
Total 

1970- 71 

Arts & Scien^^e 

Agriculture 

Home Eoonondcs 

Business Administratioi 

Engineering 

Mines 

Education 

Nursing 

Medical Science 
Total 

1971- 72 

Arts & Science 

Agriculture 

heme Econcmics 

Business Administration 

Engineering 

Mines 

Edix:ation 

Nursing 

Medical Scienog 
Ttotal 



43 



64 



74 



67 



295 
33 
14 

122 
58 
24 

135 
30 
1 

712 



313 
22 
11 

121 
45 
22 

132 
26 
1 

693 



307 
38 
10 

140 
55 
28 

160 
33 

21 
'794 



294 
60 
12 

167 
52 
25 

200 
26 
37 

87J 

135 



33 
12 
5 
8 
5 
6 
63 



132 



40 
10 
5 
5 
9 
4 
70 



143 



30 
17 
5 
8 
9 
11 
69 



13? 



47 
26 

5 
22 

5 
13 
78 



196 



12 
11 



11 
15 



19 
18 
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maLE A-i ^Continued) 





Associate 
(Total Only) 


Baccalaureate 


Master's 


Doctorate 


1972-73 










Arts & Science 


* 


323 


33 


19 


Agriculture 




58 


17 




Heme Econonics 




7 


9 














Engineering 




53 


13 


1 


Mines 




29 


14 


4 


Education 




201 


65 




Mursing 




33 






Medical Science 




50 






•Itotal 


56 


893 


169 


24 


1973-74 










Arts & Science 




285 


49 


9 


Agriculture 




62 


19 




Home Eooncmics 




19 


3 




Busimss Administration 




141 


15 




Engineering 




58 


6 




Mines 




30 


14 


2 


Education 




184 


81 




Nursing 




39 






Medical Science 




40 






Total 


61 


858 


I87 


IT 
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TABLE A- 2 

UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA, RENO LIBRARY HOLDINGS 





Total 


Year 


Volumes 


1970-71 


386,077 


1971-72 


413,075 


1972-73 


434,859 


1973-74 


465, 752 



TABLE A- 3 

UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA, RENO TOTAL GRANTS 



Year 


Amount 


1968 


$1,187,109 


1969 


1,186,170 


1970 


1,978,073 


1971 


1,008,936 


1972 


609,456 


1973 


608,998 
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TABLE B-X 

UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA, LAS VEGAS DEGREES CONFERRED 



Associate 
(Ttotal Only) 



Baccalaureate 



Master's 



1968- 69 

Mathenatics & Science 
Business 

Hotel Administration 
Education 
Hmanities 
Fine Arts 
Social Sciences 
Itotal 

1969- 70 

Mathenatics & Science 
Business 

hotel Administration 
Education 
HuiBnities 
Fine Arts 
Social Sciences 
Total 

1970- 71 

Mathonatics & Science 
Biasiness 

i-iotel Administration 
Education 
Humanities 
Fine Arts 
Social Sciences 
Total 

1971- 72 

MathGinatics & Science 
Business 

Hotel Administration 
Education 
HunfBnities 
Fine Arts 
Social Sciences 
Total 



24 



81 



67 



70 



21 
52 
10 
69 
16 
6 
42 
216 



25 
72 
23 
74 
36 
30 
42 
302 



61 
97 
62 
99 
39 
20 
83 
461 



41 
114 

50 
105 

38 

16 
103 
467 



3 
15 

26 
2 

J. 
47 



4 
18 

46 

5 
4 

_1 
79 



5 
35 

67 
4 

3 
5 

119 



2 
22 

67 
10 

6 

107 
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TABl£ B-1 (Continued) 



Associate 
(Total Only) 



Baccalaureate 



Master's 



1972- 73 

Mathematics & Science 
Business 

Hotel Administration 
£diu::ation 
Huranities 
Fine Arts 
Social Sciences 
liotal 

1973- 74 

Mathematics & Science 
Business 

Hotel AdTiUjiistration 
Education 
Himanities 
Fine Arts 
Social Sciences 
Total 



73 



98 



SO 
96 

63 
X15 
38 
24 

ill 



57 
88 

67 
120 
Ul 
28 
87 
528 



4 

23 

106 
8 
1 

155 



8 

23 

216 
22 

8 

277 
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TABLE B-2 

UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA, LAS VEGAS LIBRARY HOLDINGS 



Year 


Total 
Volumes 


1970-71 


193,341 


1971-72 


225,000 


1972-73 


237,000 


1973-74 


245,342 


TABLE B- 


3 


UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA, LAS 


VEGAS TOTAL GRANTS 


Year 


Amount 


1968 


$ 62,500 


1969 


78,203 


1970 


616,820 


1971 


276,902 


1972 


708,445 


1973 


499,326 
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TABLE C-1 

CaNS^UNITY COLLEGE DIVISION DEGREES COiPERRED 



Associate in 
Ag^ljed Science 



Associate 
in Arts 



Associate in 
General Studies 



CC30C 



1972- 73 

Business 
Industrial 
Public Service 
Liberal Arts 
Gejieral Studies 

1973- 74 
Business 
Industrial 
Public Service 
Liberal Arts 



13 
3 
5 



25 
1 
29 



44 



1969- 70 

Science & Engineering 

Business 

Public Service 

1970- 71 

Science & Engineering 
Business 
Public Service 
Industrial 

1971- 72 

Science & Engineering 
Business 
Public Service 
Agriculture 

1972- 73 
Business 
Public Service 
Industrial 
Agriculture 
Liberal Arts 



1 
5 
1 



1 
4 
1 
4 



5 
3 
5 
1 



7 
4 

3 
3 
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TABLE C-X (continued) 



Associate in As^ciate Associate in 
Applied Science in Arts General Studies 



l€40C (Continued) 
1973-74 

Science & Engineering 2 
Business 2 
Public Service 3 
Industrial 3 
Agriculture 2 
liberal Arts 8 



1971- 72 

Business 6 
Health 23 

1972- 73 

Business 9 

Health 7 

Public Service 11 

Liberal Arts 6 

General Studies 

1973- 74 

Business 15 

Industrial 1 

Health 23 

Public Service 21 
Liberal Arts 19 
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TABLE C-2 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE DIVISION LIBRARY HOLDINGS 



Y ear 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 



""Total 
Vol times 

17,000 

20,800 

25,700 
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TABLE D-1 

DESERT RESEARCH INSTITUTE TOTAL GRANTS 



Yeat 


Amount 


1969-70 


$2,230,872 


1970-71 


2,329,413 


1971-72 


2,458,756 


1972-73 


2,826,711 


1973-74 


2,877,223 
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ENROLLMENT rUOJKCTION MF.THODOLOGV 



The following outlines the method used to generate the pro- 
jection of annual net FTt: students included in this document for 
the two Universities. 

1) Utjh r.'h'>.>! <h'<iJ.t:i f c.^ , The number of high school gradu- 
ates from each county is projected by applying the historical 
progression rates for each grade in the public schools to the 
most recent enrollment figures available. 

2) Uvudiiuunt Fi'iU',hman Envollmeni, The historical relation- 
ship between the size of the high school graduating classes from 
each county and the number of those graduates which attend each 
of the Universities in the following year is applied to the pro- 
jected number of high school graduates. The result of this com- 
putation is then divided by the historical ratio of the size of 
the total freshman class to the number of the previous year's 
Nevada high school graduates included in the class to produce the 
projected number of headcount freshman. 

3) headi!ount IJnd^vgraduate tlnvollment. The historical pro- 
gression rates for each of the four undergraduate classes is 
applied to the number of projected freshmen to produce the pro- 
jected number of headcount undergraduates. 

4) Headaount TwQ-ycai* Enr*ollment. A straight line projection 
is made, using the actual enrollment of the past four years as a 
basis. 

5) Headaount Graduate Enrollment. A straight line projection 
is made using the actual enrollment of the past 12 years as a 
basis. 

149 
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6) l<alL FTE Ui*oas tlntoLlmeHt* The headcount projections 
which result from the foregoing are multiplied by the historical 
relationships between headcount and FTE enrollments by level of 
instruction to produce the prpjected PTE gross enrollment for 
the fall semeater* 

7) Annual FTE EnvolUi^.nt, The fall PTE gross enrollment is 
multiplied by the relationships between that enrollment and the 
annual net PTE enrollment which existed in the 1973-74 fiscal 
year. 

The projection shown for the Community College Division is 
based on the experience gained in the four years that the Divi- 
sion has been in existence and upon nationwide community college 
enrollment data and trends. 
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